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makers.—A nobleman of Gascony, com- 
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vorson, writing for the papers down east, advises 
) not to get excited. ‘Luis is all‘nonsense. Ex- 
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is told of the Dutch painter, Heimskerk, who 
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Mowing toast is from a printer:—“ Woman! The 
vork of creation; the edition being extensive, let 
» be without a copy.”’ Our only objection to the 
5 that there are too many gilt-edged and fancy- 
copies in the market. 
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nes,” said Brown, ‘aint you rather extravagant, 
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Loud brayed an ass! Kate cried, to jeer 
Her spouse, with giddy carriage, 
‘ One of your relatives 1 hear! 
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ecome a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to 
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> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
1 would introduce to the family circle. 
It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
rents in its eight super-royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
liscoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
~ It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has* 
sen years editorial experience in Boston. 
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t not one vulgar word or > 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
UNEXPECTED DISCLOSURES, 
Louis visited his grandf, 
following day. The y spe tht 
pared to find the old 


idly passing awa i i 
pinnae and that if he li 
must thén bid him 
hoe old gentleman 
88, his was a rapid failing caused b 
an natural decay of the body. am ane , 
“ nd blind, as he was, he was still cheerful’ 
and patient, perfectly willing to die, and lookin, 
ard to a joyful resurrection. So cantons 


_Houidwas detained in 
employer’s business in a satisfactory manner, 
and having written to Boston to this effect, he 
returned to Paris, there to await Mr. Clarkson’s 
reply and further direction, before he embarked 
for the United States. 

Having now abundance of leisure, he spent 
much of his time with Margueritte, and with his 
grandfather, who, contrary to his expectations, 
he found still living, and apparently in much the 
same state of health as when he left him a 
couple of months previous. 

The young man recollected his promise to call 
upon Gerval on his return to Paris, but he was 
disappointed in not seeing him ; the lapidary had 
quite recovered from his long and severe iliness, 
and having learnt that there was a demand for 
men of his profession in the United States, he 
had emigrated to America, taking with him his 
wife and child. He had, however, left a note for 
Louis, in which he thanked him for his kindness, 
and gave him the address of the gentleman in 
New Orleans through whose influence he expected 
to find employment, at the same time requesting 
the young inan to let him know when he returned 
to Boston, and he would endeavor to see him ; 
and with respect to the information he wished to 
give him in relation to his father, he wrote that 
he had reason to believe that in New Orleans he 
would find a person whose testimony would cor- 
roborate that which he had only learnt from 
what might prove to be doubtful authority. 
The young man, therefore, greatly as curiosity 
was aroused, was obliged to content himself with 
the hope of meeting Ger val in America. 

Une day when Margueritte and he had gone on 
a visit to Passy, they found the old colonel much 
livelier and more communicative than usual, and 
the thought strack Louis, that since Gerval had 
hinted that he had known his (Louis’s) father, the 
old gentle:nan might possibly know something 
of the man. 

It was a difficult matter to make M 
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1859, 


The old gentle father had 


been a 
pra Jeweller and lapidar}, monsieur? Why 
this Gerval, the young man of whom I speak, is 
also a jeweller and lapidary. Possibly he is a 
son of the Monsieur Gerval whom you used to 
know ?” 

“No, no, child,” said the old gentleman. 
“ Gerval had no children—he was a bachelor— 
and now I recollect, he died, it must be six or 
eight years ago.” 

Louis seemed to be doomed to disappointment 
respecting this matter. The old gentleman 
dropped into a doze, and the young people were 
silent for fear of disturbing him. In a few mo- 
ments he awakened from a nap into which he 
had fallen, and said abruptly : 

“Somebody was speaking to me about Gerval, 
the jeweller, just now ?” 

|SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Tt was I, grandfather,” said Louis, “I was 
asking if you knew a young man of that name ?” 

“ Margueritte,” said the old gentl “do 
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GRANDFATHER Pup ’g 
good to Armand, too.” 

“To Armand?” » of 

“Yes, that was the name of the little boy 
grandpere spoke of.” A sudden light dawned 
upon her mind. ‘“ Monsieur Dupin,” she said, 
“did Armand go apprentice to Monsieur Gerval, 
and adopt his name?” 

“Yes, my child, I believe so, if I remember 
aright,” continued the old gentleman, “but I 
am so forgetful. What wasI saying? O, yes, 
Monsieur Gerval had a branch of his firm at 
Marseilles, and the boy was sent there a good 
many years before the lapidary died. Perhaps 
he is the young man of whom Louis speaks. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Margueritte, 
clasping her hands, “can it be possible that the 
poor man who was sick and starving in the mis- 
erable garret, and Armand, who helped me to 
escape from that terrible Captain Dulac were the 
same? O, that I had known it before! Yet I 
thought there was something in the expression of 
his features that I seemed to recollect, like I 





you recollect the boy that came to Paris with 
you after you escaped from the ship at 
Marseilles ?” é 

“To be sure Ido, monsieur. Ah, I hope he 
did well, poor fellow, for he did me a great 
service.” 

“ He can hardly be a young man yet ?” 

“ Why, yes, grandpere, he must be a young 
man if he is living. Remember, it was fifteen 
years ago. I am a young woman, and he was a 
year or two older than 1.” 

“ So long—so long?” muttered the old gen- 
tleman. ‘ Margueritte, was not he bound ap- 
prentice to Monsieur Gerval, the lapidary ?” 

“ He was provided for in some way, monsieur, 
but I was so young at the time that I have for- 
gotten to whom Madame Dijon sent him.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old gentleman, “now I 
recollect. It was Madame Dijon who influenced 
Monsieur Gerval to take the lad, and if I re- 
member right, he did not know his father’s name, 





Dupin understand any topic of conversation sutii- 
ciently well to enable him to take part in it, 
partly on account of his deafness, and partly be- 
cause his memory failed him, and he was apt to 
confuse dates in a most unaccountable manner. 
At length, after many vain efforts Louis made 
the old gentleman understand that he desired to 
know whether he had any knowledge of a man 
of the name of Gerval. 

“ Gerval, Gerval ?’”’ muttered the old man. 
“I think I recollect the name. Let me see— 
Gerval—is he an old man, my child ¢” 

“ Non, monsieur,” replied Louis. “He is a 
man of avout my age, I should imagine.” 

“ Ah, then 1 don’t know to whom you refer,” 
said the old gentleman. “ ‘The only Gerval that, 
I know must now be nearly as old asIam. He 
was an eminent jeweller and lapidary, who re- 
sided near the Palais Royal, before the revolu- 
tion. Ah,” continued the colonel, as reminis- 
cences of former days flashed through his mind, 
,* I was a great patron of Gerval’s in my young 
days. Ah, those times have gone by—gone by 


and Monsieur Gerval allowed him to adopt his 
own name. Madame took a great interest in the 
boy, she said he resembled somebody, I forgot 
who. Margueritte, where is Madame Dijon? 
Is she dead? Everybody is dead, I think, that 
I used to know.” 

“Why, no, grandpere, don’t you remember ? 
She had lost a great deal of money, and she 
could not rest easy in her mind, and so she went 
& great way off—where Louis comes from—many 
thousand of miles. Twenty or more, isn’t it, 
Louis? It was said by some people that she 
was to get some of her money back.” 

Louis smiled at the inaccuracy of Margueritte’s 
geographical knowledge, and her ideas of dis- 
tance, but the remarks of the old man were 
getting to be interesting to him. 

“ Who is this Madame Dijon of whom grand- 
father speaks ¢” said he to Margueritte. 

“A lady who was very good to me when I 
was a little girl,” answered Marguerite. “She 
was very poor then, but she was a born lady, 
and had once been very rich, but she had met 
with some sad misfortune. She sent me some 





—gone by!” 








clothes, when Monsieur Dupin first took me 


lect other things that seem to have happened 
to me, as it were, before I was born. Lucille, O, 
Lucille ?” 

The old dame came waddling in from the 
adjoining apartment which was used asa kitchen, 
wondering what Margueritte wanted. 

“Lucille,” said the young woman, “did you 
ever hear Madame Gerval call her husband by 
his Christian name ?” 

“Never,” replied the old woman. “Never, 
mam’selle; but one day she was sorrowing over 
the death of her oldest child, who she said was 
called Armand, after his father. I thought at 
the time that it was a mercy that the child was 
dead, for the poor baby that was living was al- 
most starved to death ; but I recollect that the 
name was Armand, because it was the name of 
the brave little boy who came back from Mar- 
seilles with you, Mam’selle Margueritte.” 

“ O, Lucille, Lucille,” cried Margueritte, “ the 
poor sick man, Monsieur Gerval, was the same 
little boy grown to be a man! O, that we had 
known that then ?” 

Lutille expressed equal surprise, but was not 
so demonstrative as Margueritte. Louis had 
been listening to these explanations which he 
could not comprehend ; but his ear had caught 
the sound of a name uttered by Margueritte, and 
he interrupted the ejaculations of surprise ex- 
changed between the young woman and Lucille 
by saying : 

“Dulac, Margueritte? Did you say that the 
name of the man who endeavored to entrap you 
on board his vessel when you were a little child, 
was ])ulac *” 

“ Yes,” replied Margueritte. 

“ What was his Christian name* Do you 
know?” 

“ Pierre.” 

“ Pierre—are you sure *” 

“ Yes, sure. I heard the sailors speak of him 
as Captain Pierre. But why do you ask ?” 

“ Only because I remember that I have seen 
several old accounts of Mr. Clarkson’s signed 
Pierre Dulac, and the signer was a sea captain.” 

The old gentleman had before this relapsed 





into his customary dreamy state of mind, and 
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something bey_ nd that other. yaild not see. 
had forgotten all that was passing around him. 

The females kept up a conversation relating to 
Gerval and his wife, both recollecting, or fancy- 
ing that they recollected many things spoken by 
the sick man in his delirium which might have 
informed them of the truth of the matter and led 
them to conceive that the boy Armand and he 
were one and the same. 

Louis was thinking over Gerval’s anxiety to 
speak to him relative to his father, and trying to 
put what he had heard about Armand and Mad- 
ame Dijon, and Monsieur Gerval into some 
intelligible shape, without being able to do so; 
but he resolved as soon as he got back to 
America, to find out this man Gerval, and 
question him to his satisfaction, although he had 
to journey half over the American continent to 
effect his purpose. 

Intercourse between Europe and America was 
tardy, at the period of which we write; but 
Louis was well content to wait for a reply to his 
last letter to Mr. Clarkson, for he was passing 
his time most agreeably. Margueritte had prom- 
ised ere he embarked, to unite her fate with his, 
and was as cheerful as a lark, notwithstanding a 
passing regret, now and then, at the thought of 
exiling herself from /a belle France, and dear, 
delightful Paris. 

“ A letter from America, Margueritte! a letter 
from America!” cried Louis, as he entered the 
neat little room of the pretty grisette one mora- 
ing, about six weeks after the conversation above 
recorded had taken place. 

“ What does it say?” inquired Marguerite, 
blushing in some fusion as certain promi 
depending upon this long-expected letter, crossed 
her mind. 

“ Ah, that I have to find out. I ran all the 
way from the post office, that we might read the 
letter together, my love. An order, I suspect, to 
return to America forthwith, as soon as certain 
arrangements which concern you and I alone are 
completed. Have you given orders for the wed- 
ding dresses, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Tais toi, hold thy silly tongue,” said Mar- 
gueritte, smiling and blushing as she spoke. 

“ Nay, but would you like to hear what my 
letter says?” said Louis. 

“Yes.” 

“ Listen, then.” And breaking the seal, ii 
young man began to read aloud. Presently, 
however, his brow lowered, he became silent, 
and read the letter to the end without raising his 
head. 

“What is the matter?” asked Margueritte, 
who had watched the changes of his countenance 
with great anxiety. 

For some moments Louis made no reply; he 
took from the letter an enclosure and examined 
it. It proved to be a bill of exchange for the 
balance of his salary—a very small sum, for the 
young man justly considered that he ought to re- 
ceive ample and well-earned extra pay for the 
especial duties he had been appointed to under- 
take, and under the peculiar circumstances of the 
present visit, he had expended his money pretty 
freely. There was, however, a second inclosure, 
which upon examination proved to be a douceur 
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Louis langhed derisively when he had com- 
pleted the perusal of the letter. 

“So much for doing one’s duty faithfully 1” 
said he. “ What generosity! What liberality! 
Why, Margueritte, 1am rich! You will have a 
wealthy husband, my love—thirty and forty— 
$90,00; and I believe I have somewhere about 
ten dollars in my pocket! I must look out for 
a banker, or for some safe investment! Why, 
Margueritte, we shall set up housekeeping in 
grand style. One hundred dollars to commence 
with—magnificent! Where shall we set up our 
hotel? The Hotel Dupin! In the Palais 
Royal—or in the Quartier St. Germain? I 
think the latter is the most thoroughly 
aristocratic !”” 

All this was said bitterly, yet with a feeble at- 
tempt at pleasantry, which only rendered the 
expressions more painful to listen to. 

“Come, cheer up, Margueritte,” he continued. 
“Don’t look so downcast. Perhaps you think 
that since my prospects are so flattering, I shall 
repent my engagement? You see what it is to 
be a faithful servant.’’ 

“Don’t talk so, Louis, dear,” said the young 
woman, taking her lover's hand. “ What mat- 
ters? You will not have to leave France, and 
it is only for us to wait a little longer; but I am 
sorry that you have lately been at so much ex- 
pense for me.” 

“Wait, for what?” replied Louis. “No, 
faith! Since the bridal garments are ready, 
we'll have the wedding ; and my fortune of one 
hundred dollars will at least furnish a wedding 
dinner and defray the marriage fee. We'll be 
married to-morrow, Margueritte.”’ 

The yor=s voman smiled but made no reply, 

though she still retained her lover’s hand in her 
own. 
“Seriously speaking,” continued Lonis, “I 
cannot conceive the reason of this sudden and 
unexpected dismissal. As to the stuff about the 
new firm having pre-engaged their employees, 
that’s nonse==: ; and it is equally absurd to be 
lieve that a man possessing Mr. Clarkson's 
wealth and influence, cannot procure another 
situation—or a dozen, if he wished to serve so 
many young men. No matter, Margueritte,’”’ 
he added, gaily, “the poorer the merrier. We 
shall love each other all the better, since we 
shall have little else to think of, except the means 
to find bread and butter, and I fancy we can 
manage that between us.” 

He stooped and whispered into Margueritte’s 
ear The young woman blushed and smiled. 

“Then,” said the young man in a gentler 
tone of voice, “‘ you are willing to take me as I 
am, now ?” 

“ Willing and ready, Louis. It was for your 
sake I spoke, not myown. 1am used to poverty, 
and care nothing for it.” 
~ “And why should /?” replied Louis. “I 
will be as brave as thou, my Margueritte, and 
we shall be as happy as the days are long.” 

“ Yes, and with your ability and industry, you 
will soon find employment, in Paris. Think of 
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that, and, by-and-by we shall be quite rich, with- 
out having occasion to leave our old friends. 
“You forget, little Margueritte,” said the 
young man, 
voted admirer of Paris a8 you are. I have a | th 
great mind to go out to America on purpose to | T™ 
oppose Mr. Clarkson. He must have some 
reason, for this action that I can’t pethom be- 
sides, I must see Gerval, you know # 
« You can write, Louis. Go to i 
you like. I will be no hindrance ; but would it 
us, dear?” 
“You are a wise, 
body, Margueritte,” replied the young 
“As you say, it would be folly to lan 
in America, though J should entertain no doubt 
of finding employment. 
now. I have just four hundred francs, Mar- 
tte y 
“Ah, ca! And is that not & good deal of 
money to begin with, Louis? I have 
francs to add to it,” continued the young woman, 
emptying & small bead purse—Louis’s gift—on 
the table. “Ah, Louis,” she added—‘* Let us be 
wise. We will be married if you will, and then 
you shall go out every day and look for a sit- 
uation, and I will sit in my " 
work for us both, so that we shall be obliged to 
spend very little money. You don’t know how 
hard I can work—only—I shall have to give up 
my little charities, only for a little while though, 
let us hope, Louis.” . . 
The young lover smiled at his mistress’s art- 
lessness and prudence, and her forgetfulness of 


prudent and careful little 
man. 


you put me in good heart, Margueritte,” he 
replied. “It shall be just as you say. I see thou 
wilt make a famous little banker, 80 Suppose 
you begin at once,” and he tossed the bill of ex- 
change into her lap. “ And now,” he continued, 
«the first thing 1 shall do, will be to write to 
Gerval—I can’t think what makes me so anx- 
ious to learn what he has to disclose—and to- 
morrow, Margueritte —.’ He whispered in her 
ear again. } 

“§o soon! Louis ?” 

bad as so soon, darling,” he replied, as he sat 
down at the little table to write his letter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE. 

We must ask the reader to glance back for a 
short time to an earlier portion of our veritable 
history, and recall to his memory the account 
given in & former chapter, of the rescue of 
Mademoiselle de Beaufort from @ watery grave 
by the gallant fisherman of the Louisiana coast. 

It will be recollected that Mademoiselle de 
Beaufort was carried to his home in New 





Orleans by the humane surgeon who was called 


areal oar 


a” Tchough she was, my are alls 
SS 


patos had received SUC) 


qin the water, that she be- 
) 03 





came partially deranged, apparently g 
only an indistinct, yet still, a terrible recollection 
of the horrors she had witnessed, while as re- 
garded everything else she became utterly for- 
getful, and sunk into a profound melancholy. 
In this condition she was received in a private 
lunatic asylum in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
and there she remained an inmate for three or 
four years. 

At length there were symptoms of improve- 

ment in her mental condition, while her bodily 
health was perfectly restored, and the improve- 
ment once begun, proceeded so rapidly that in 
the course of a few months she was enabled to 
quit the asylum. Several persons who had 
sympathized with her in her unfortunate condi- 
tion, now interested themselves in her behalf. 
The worthy physician among others, paid her 
particular attention ; he again offered her a tem- 
porary shelter in his house, until she could de- 
vise some measures for her future subsistence. 

She was disinclined to allude to the past, and 

the insurrection of the blacks in St. Domingo was 
spoken of as little as possible in her presence, for 
she was always seized with a fit of shuddering 
when it was referred to, and the physicians feared 
that if her mind was permitted to dwell upon the 
subject, a relapse into insanity might be the 
result. Indeed, though perfectly sane, now, on 
all other matters, her memory still appeared to 
be confused upon this. It was discovered that 
she was the only child, and as it was believed, 
the only living representative of the late Marquis 
and Marquise de Beaufort—who were known to 
have perished during the massacre, and it was 
also known that the marquis had been one of the 
wealthiest and most extensive planters on the 
island ; yet there was something which no one 
could understand, and respecting which the lady’s 
own ideas appeared to be still somewhat 
confused. 

The few who had known her, and who had 
happily effected their escape from the island, had 
spoken of her as a beautiful, youthful and ac- 
complished, unmarried lady—yet she sometimes 
alluded to certain children, and to their father 
who she seemed to imagine had perished during 
the insurrection. At times she spoke of them 
in such a manner, that her hearers might have 
been led to believe that they were her own. 
Still her expressi were ngely g 8 
and as she evidently had no recollections what- 
ever, of her having been picked up at sea by the 
fishermen of the Louisiana coast—consequently 
no one could understand how she came to be 
placed in such a singular and perilous position— 
her new friends believed her still to be somewhat 
demented on this point, and that the children 
and their father, of whom she spoke, were crea- 
tures of the imagination merely; or, perchance, 
the children and the father were some near and 
dear relatives of whom none of the few survivors 
of the massacre had any knowledge. 


dead 

















The property of the marquis, her father, had 
all been confiscated—and though she spoke of 
some money she had invested in New Orleans— 


herself, nor in her own name—indeed, she ve « 
not in what name it had been invested ; and : 
everything of that kind had been plunged ~ 
iling, “ not such a de- | almost inextricable co 
smiling, “ that I am pg. Ayr se ie ro td 
ightful claims—the demands of false claiman' 
and the roguery . 
received investments—it was considered that it 
would be a mere waste of time to prosecute any 
America if | inquiries into this matter. 


not be better to have a little money to carsy with Domingo, in 0! 


daughter. His inquiries were for 
land penniless terly 
letter, Ms ve 

i iting-maid, whose gener ! 
ie ta pin te young mistress’s life on the fatal night 
of the massacre and general conflagration. 


twenty | wrote through a friend, 
doing well, but that 

oung mistress was 
a9 had sent to inform her that she (the waiting- 
maid) had the 
lady’s escape, 


retained in her possession in the 




































fasion in conseq' 
of many persons who had 


the parties who had 


of some of 


to 


The kind physician, however, wrote to St. | of 


rder to learn whether or not 


fatile. At length, however, 


who was unable to write herself, 
that she was married and 
having heard that her kind 
in poverty in & foreign land, 


This woman, 


day following that of ee 
in saving @ considera 
rar which she had 
hope of being 
able to restore it to 1ts owner ; but that after hav- 
ing made every possible endeavor to discover 
where the lady was, she had given up im eg 
believing her to have perished, especially as = e 
subsequently heard & terrible character of : ) 
captain of the vessel on board of which her 
young lady had embarked. She had, ba we 
still kept the jewelry, and kept her possession 
such valuables a secret, even from her 
as she still thought it possible that she might 
some day hear of Mademoiselle de Beanfort’s 
existence. She now sent it carefully inclosed to 
the good physician, with many kind oe 
brances to her lady, and many expressions 0! 
congratulation upon her escape, and final re- 
covery from the malady under which she had so 
long suffered. 

"The jewelry consisted of diamond necklaces 
and bracelets of great value; and as Mad- 
emoiselle de Beaufort had no longer any occa- 
sion for such costly ornaments, she requested her 

to dispose of them for 


of valuable jewelry, 


come less than the simple pocket money that 
Mademoiselle de Beaufort had been formerly ac- 
customed to spend ; but it was & large sum in her 
existing state of destitution, sufficient, at least, to 
afford her an independence, though a very 
moderate one. 


to “return to France—her 
country ——thouch she bed ittod i mere CDild 


S name © ’ 


new | wife and daughter again remarked his distraite 
and gloomy air and manners. 

On this as on the previous occasion, Mr. Clark- 
son retreated to his study directly after dinner, 
and 
missing Louis from his employment, 
thought it advisable as matters 
young 
"Another letter was also 


there | written to & manufacturer in Lyons, with whom 


he received a | was on 
written by a third party, from the mulatto | he strongly 


i had ndent, 
aia Penaential clerk, Louis Dupin. He wrote that 


Louis’s thorough acquaintance with the method 
of transacting business both in France and Amer- | gig not hear you coming. How are you, 
ica, would make 

uisition to any one; 
on easily provide for him in the United States ; 
but that his feelings of friendship toward a gen- 
tleman with whom he had for so many years had 
the most intimate business connection, and whom 
he had once had the pleasure and the honor of 


had inflaenced him to make that 


This matter settled, Mademoiselle de Beaufort especially since the 
determined native 
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the 


during the evening he wrote the letter, dis- | spe: 
stood, that the 
man should not return 
written and despatched, 
make matters sure—the nature and contents 


i i . | said Mr. Lothrop, who, hearing & voice in the 
ibili i ion of | Mr. Clarkson had had extensive business tran- | 6 ne 
peg’ ond sono wb oo see sactions, covering & space of many years. study had paused at the door, and now 
palo oo a some time ut- In this letter the merchant represented that he | appearance. 


the point of retiring from business, and 
recommended to his Lyons corres: 
his long tried and capable and faithful 


the young man & valuable 
that he (Mr. Clarkson) 


entertaining atthe period of his visit to America, 


seat, and was pacing slowly to and fro, deeply | 
immersed in thought. 
“ How littie we consider the 


ei “? 
for he | arise out of trivial occurrences. One vicious act, | 


wr aacaiede ae “The slightest diver- he followed the servant out of the room. 


exit was observed by ; 
him thought he was taken ill. 
to him, and asked if such were the case ¢ 


to America. | crime of the deepest dye. 
gence from the strict line of duty leads us 80 far 
out ot our path, 
which Louis was as yet ignorant of. It was | possibility to recover it. 


starting back. 


face wore an anxious expression. He was aware 


gentleman 4M | that you have some anxiety upon your mind. 


next foreign mail. He had risen from his | 


fact,” he said, | : 
aking aloud and to himself, “ that great events | pi 


often leads to 


that it is often a matter of im- 


“ What you say is correct, my good friend,” ‘ 


(«© Vice is @ monster of so frightful » mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft,—familiar with its face, 
We first endure—then pity—then embrace. 
“Ha! who is that?” exclaimed Mr. Clarkson, 
«QO, it is you, Lothrop—I—I— 
this 


” 


evening?” 


The merchant’s manner was confused, and his 


that he had spoken aloud, but did not know ho fright. His countenance was terrible to look 
what extent he had given utterance to the pain- upon. His brow was cloude d, his fi ace pale, his 
ful thoughts that agitated bis —_ eyes wild in their expression, and his bloodless 
Mr. Lothrop observed this. z lips were closely pressed together. 
“You look unwell,” he said. “I perceive “Do hear me? Goback. Resume your 


offer, which he had every reason to believe would | Nothing is the matter, Thope? All right in the 
be mutually advantageous to the French, manu- | ity 2” 
facturer = the young man, in whose welfare “All right,” returned Mr. Clarkson. “ It is 


he (Mr. Clarkson) took so deep an interest. He 
mentioned the amount of the salary which Louis 
had latterly received, and which he would natu- 
rally expect if he ined in France—a large 
salary—but no larger than the young man was 
worth, etc., etc. P 

The truth was, Mr. Clarkson felt a twitching 
of conscience. He khew also that he was not 
acting justly toward Louis, who deserved better 
things at his hands—and the result was that he 
wrote a letter praising the young man so highly, 
that he who received it felt that he would be 
blind to his own interest, indeed, if he did not 

close the bargain with the young man. : 

« That eternal Mr. Lothrop,” as Louisa said, 
had meanwhile dropped in, and was conversing 
with the ladies in the parlor. The weather was 
warm, and the front door was open. The ladies 
had returned to the parlor after dinner. 

« What a lovely evening, mama ?” observed 

isa. 

“Lovely, indeed. You know, dear, I was 
brought up in the country, and I seem to have 
commenced life anew, since we have removed 

the city.” 
wapsche De you know, mama, though I thought 
the country dull and gloomy, when we first re- 
moved from the city—it was 80 early in the 
spring, I am quite enchanted with it now, 
Dundasses and the Trigrams 
have bought 

id sho’ 





so near to us. See what a 
flowers make, mama. O, yes. 


nothing. I have over- : 
That’s all. This settling up one’s affairs is an 
arduous task. I shall be heartily glad when it is 
over.” ; 
“e That you may enjoy the otium cum dignitate, 
after my fashion,” replied the visitor. 
collect that I used to be often out of humor with 
the world and with myself when I was in busi- 
ness. Sol got rid of it, and settled down to 
private life. Now I cast care to the winds, and 
take the world as easily as well may be. Come, 
will you give me my revenge? Where is the 
ess-board ?” 
a Willingly,” replied the merchant. “ Here 
are the board and men.” He was glad that his 
visitor had not otherwise understood his troubled 
looks, and desirous himself of forgetting his 
anxieties for a while in the amusement afforded 
by his favorite game. 


— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WEDDING PARTY. 


A mIppLE-acgp gentleman, living alone in 
the seclusion of a country or suburban village, is 
often as partial to gossip and scandal over his 
wine and cigar, as ever are that much maligned 
class—ycleped old maids over their tea—and 
quite as fond’ of knowing all about the affairs of 
his neighbors. Mr. Lothrop had heard a rumor 
which it was believed had scarcely yet got be- 
yond the family circle, and for once he had heard 





he was engaged, and would see the parties at his 
store in the morning. 


said the servant, bowing : 
ece of folded paper in the merchant's hand. 
He unfolded and read it. : ; 
an ashy paleness, as, without speaking a word, 


His wife had noticed his 
abrupt departure. She stepped down from the 
dais and followed him to the door. 
his head and chanced to see 
him. 


than he had ever before addressed to her. 
grating, harsh tone of voice. 


this time so savagely 


seat, It were better for you. I will return directly.” 


tences, was unlike that i 
and the terrified woman retreated, and reseating 
worked myself of late: | borseif, tremblingly awaited her husband’s re- 
turn. A mist was before 
see the dancers, 
enveloped in a fog—and 
music sounded harshly in her ears. 
“I re-| that something very serious was the matter ; but 


== 


I was directed to present you with this, sir,” 
low, and placing asmall 


His face assumed 
His 


few ; those who did notice 
One or two spoke 


“Itis nothing,” said he, and passed on. 
pale face and his 


He turned 
her close behind 


“Go back,” said he, in a harsher tone of voice 


“ You are ill, Rufus!” she replied. 
«Go back,” he repeated, in the same low, 


She still pressed toward him. : ; 
He repeated the command a third time, and 
that his wife trembled with 


uttered these last sen- 
of his ordinary voice, 


The tone in which he 


her eyes. She could 
but their forms seemed to be 
the sweet strains of the 
She knew 


she had not the faintest idea what had occurred. 
Still the merriment proceeded, for few had ob- 
served Mr. Clarkson leave the room, and none 
but his wife had heard the words he uttered. 

Half an hour elapsed—and still the host had 

not been missed by his guests—so crowded was 
the room, and so busily occupied was the gay 
bridal party with the various amusements going | 
forward. 

To Mrs. Clarkson, however, 
hour of terrible distress and anxiety. 
fear of something dreadful, yet indefinable. 
could not conceive what 
have rendered it necessary to gammon her hus- 
band in such a peremptory manner on such an 

ion, and at such. an hour! 
anes on the point of going to see fo herself 
what had called him away. Once she did go to 
the door, listen, and then step out into the pas- 
sage where the sound of the music and of the 
fect of the dancers were less distinctly heard. 
Then she heard voices proceeding from her bus- 
band’s study—sometimes, apparently, in high 
altercation, then more moderate, and either rea- 
ing or pleading earnestly. 
re eh wry hae to proceed further, but 
she was deterred by f The harsh tones of 


it was a half 
She had a 
She 





could have happened to “ 


Several times», 


abode, she was only known as Madame Dijon, 
save to a few who recollected her when a child, 
and who had known her parents. 

Among the few who knew her, but who re- 
spected her incognita, were Monsieur le Colonel 
Dupin, and Monsieur Gerval, the eminent jew- 
eller and lapidary of the Palais Royal—her 
parents having been valuable patrons of the lat- 
ter, when they had resided in Paris. Thus like 
her friend Colonel Dupin, Mademoiselle de 
Beaufort resided, as Madame Dijon—for sev- 
eral years in Paris, ona miserably reduced in- 


appropriate attitude— 

“©, happy country life! pure like its air; 

Free from the rage of pride—the pangs of care. 
Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 
And are at once secure and innocent ’ ”’ 

“Ah! Mr. Lothrop,” said the young lady, 
advancing with an d air of wel 
“We are glad to see you. Papa is up stairs in 
the study. Will you goto him, or shall I call 
him down?” 

“Do neither, my dear young lady. Are you 
in such a hurry to get rid of me? Is your heart 





e vussedine y the young op- 
dearly loved friend and schoolmate, and thence- | portunity to i uce a quotation was irresisti- 
forward in Paris—in which city she took up her | ble. He began, striking what he considered an 





fusband’s vole @till Fung in her ears. 
were children together, had he spoken to her in 
that harsh, stern tone of voice. 

It was that which filled her soul with some 
indefinable terror. She knew nothing of trivial 
importance would have caused him to speak to 
her thus ! 

At the expiration of half an hour, he returned. 
His face was still pale, and his manner excited, 
but he spoke gently. 

“ Kate,” said he, “TI am called to the city on 
business. I set out immediately—”’ 

“Immediately, Rufus ?” 


Dundas; a son of the gentleman who 
purchased the villa adjoining that pied by 
the Clarksons. Such news, however, cannot be 
long kept secret from the friends or even the 
acquaintances of a family—let the acquaintance- 
ship be ever so slight. 

The approaching marriage of the only daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of the wealthy merchant, 
Rufus Clarkson, Esquire—was soon bruited 
abroad, talked over at the tea-table, and even 
hinted in the newspapers—under the caption of 
“a marriage in high life.” 

As the wedding-day drew near, the excitement 





come, yet highly respected, and treated with 
great deference and respect by those who had 
known them in more prosperous days. 

When little Margueritte had been carried 

home to his cottage in Passy, by Colonel Dupin, 
after having met with the accident on the Boul- 
evard Italienne—Madame Dijon had taken an 
uncommon interest in the child, and out of her 
own scanty income, had provided her with cloth- 
ing, books and toys. She had taken a like 
interest in the brave little boy who had so man- 
fally assisted Margueritte to escape from the 
privateer, after she had been abducted by Cap- 
tain Dulac, and using her interest with Monsieur 
Gerval, she had induced the jeweller to take the 
boy into his employ and teach him his trade; and 
it was she who had playfully given the child, who 
did not know what had been the name of his 
father—that of his new master, and this name, 
Gerval—Armand—for lack of another or a bet- 
ter ever after answered. 

During Mad Dijon’s id in Paris, 

Madame Dijon, who was still remarkably beau- 
tifal, notwithstanding all the troubles and dis- 
tresses of mind and body that she had passed 
through—received and refused several eligible 
offers of marriage, as her friends thought—some- 
what foolishly—especially as she honestly con- 
fessed to a partiality toward one, at least, of her 
numerous suitors ; but she declared that she had 
reasons of her own for the refusals, she did not 
choose to divulge, and there the matter rested. 
After several years residence in Paris and 
various other parts of France, Madame Dijon, 
who was ever restless, and seldom contented to 
remain long in one place, suddenly, to the great 
surprise of her friends, declared her intention to 
emigrate to the United States, and there to take 
up her permanent abode. 
She gave no reasons for this strange resolu- 
tion—perhaps she had none—still, in spite of 
every inducement offered by her friends to re- 
tain her in Paris—she sailed for New York—and 
for several years after was never heard of by 
those she had left behind her in France. Having 
made this brief retrospection, we will proceed 
with the regular development of our story. 








CHAPTER XXI. 
AN IMPERTINENT VISITOR. 
Wuew Mr. Clarkson returned home on the 





she confessed that it had not been invested by 


evening after he had witnessed the departure of 


so full, are your thoughts so occupied, with a 
sweet affair that I hear is in progress, that you 
cannot spare a few minutes to an old man like 
me, eh? Ha! I have called a blush to your 
cheek, have I?” 
“ Really, Mr. Lothrop,” said the young lady, 
with an offended air, “I do not know to what 
you allude ?” 
“To a sweet story that a little bird has been 
whispering in my ear, Miss Louisa. You were 
just now speaking of the delights of the country. 
I was not listening, but I chanced to overhear. 
Were the words not suggested by—by— What is 
it that Camptell says, Mrs. Clarkson—my dear 
madam— 
oe % 
Sone Cotings heme, from towne and toll remote 
Where love and lore may claia: alternate hours, 
With peace embosomed in Idalian bowers!” 
“Was not hope whispering into your lovely 
daughter’s ear and suggesting some such fan- 
cies as those I have just quoted, when she eulo- 
gized a country life 1” 
“Hateful—tiresome wretch!” 
young lady, sotto voce. 
“Really, sir,” replied Mrs. Clarkson, assum- 
ing a smile, “I am not privy to all my daugh- 
ter’s secret thoughts.” 
“But blushes are tell-tales, madam. I per- 
ceive that I have been rightfully informed— 
Wheteves ete thie moral fassese 


Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame—’ 


muttered the 


“ Permit an old friend to offer his congratula- 
tions, charming Miss Louisa. Ah, it makes us 
old fellows count our years, when we hear of 
the youthful and lovely being about—about—to— 
to sacrifice themselves on the altar of love— 
matrimony—ahem !” 

“Pray, Mr. Lothrop, wont you step up stairs 
and see papa?” said the young lady, unable 
amidst her vexation to forbear asmile. “Papa 
is not very well to-night. I’m sure he’ll be 
delighted to give you your revenge. You know 
he won two games of you the last time you 
played.” 

“T don’t care if Ido,” answered Mr. Lothrop, 

who, as the reader is aware, was enthusiastic in 

his partiality to chess, and he forthwith proceed- 

ed to the study. 

“A good riddance,” said the young lady. 

“Did you ever see such a bear, mama? I de- 

clare I'll affront him if he talks to me in that 

manner again.” 





Pierre Dulac on board the Havre packet, his 


increased. The invitations were numerous, but 
the disappointments were as many. Mr. Clark- 
son’s drawing-room was capable of containing a 
vast number of persons, and enough had been 
invited to comfortably fill it; but the house it- 
self—garden and out-houses included, would 
scarce have afforded space for all who thought 
themselves entitled to, or secretly hoped that they 
would receive, an invitation. 
The wedding-day came round. Milliners and 
dress-makers who for weeks had been busily em- 
ployed, had, at length, completed their labors. 
The wedding was to come off at the villa, and 
the line of carriages, commencing from the front 
of the house, extended for half a mile. The 
costly dress of the bride was duly admired, and 
the tasteful and elegant appearance of the bride- 
groom commented upon. It was acknowledged 
that a hand , and app tly, better suited 
pair had never taken upon themselves their 
mutual marriage vows. 
The ceremony took place in the drawing-room 
early in the evening, and after it was over, and 
the twain were pronounced one—the spectators 
retreated to the parlors which had been thrown 
into one to make space sufficient for dancing. 
Two or three hours passed away in various 
amusements, and supper was announced; after 
partaking of which, all returned to the ball-room, 
and dancing was re-commenced with renewed 
vigor. Mr. Clarkson stood on an elevated dais 
at the upper end of the ball-room, looking proud- 
ly upon the gay scene, and gazing with all a 
loving parent’s fondness upon his beautifal 
daughter—herself the cynosure of all eyes. The 
musicians were playing their loudest and merriest 
tunes—joy sparkled from every eye and smiled 
from every lip. It was the gayest moment of 
the festival—when a servant entered the room 
and said something in a low tone to Mr. Clarkson. 
“Another time—to-morrow,” said he, impa- 
patiently—waving the man away. “ This is no 
hour to call. I can see nobody on business 
now.” 
The servant retreated. Presently there was 
heard the sound of men’s voices in earnest dis- 
pute in the hall—the sound approached nearer, 
and was again stilled. Again the servant entered 
the ball-room, and walking toward Mr. Clarkson, 
said, in a low tone of voice : 
“They will not leave the house. They insist 
upon seeing you, sir.” 
The merchant slightly changed color—and 
something like an oath escaped his lips, as he 








Mr. Clarkson had written his letters ready fo 


interrupted Mrs. 
Clarkson, in a voice of alarm. 

“ Yes—but take you no heed of it. Stay here. 
You need say nothing, unless you are asked 
about my absence. Then say that I do not feel 
quite well, and have retired—” 

“ But Rafus! what—” 

“Tcan explain nothingnow. DoasI say. I 
shall return by daylight, at furthest—” 

“TI am sure there has something dreadful 
happened.” 

“ Nothing that need alarm you. A little bus- 
iness arrangement that has gone wrong—that is 
all. Play your part as if I were still present. 
Don’t let the spirits of the party flag, and say 
nothing to Louise or John Dundas. I will ex- 
plain all in the morning.” 

He left the room, and a few moments after, 
Mrs. Clarkson, peeping cautiously through the 
drawn window-curtains, saw him leave the house 
in company with two men. She conld not very 
well distinguish their features, and their forms 
were concealed by their heavy overcoats. Butto 
her, they were apparently strangers. 

Another moment, and they had passed out at 
the front garden-gate, and presently she heard 
the sound of carriage-wheels whirling rapidly 
away in the direction of the city. The church 
clock, near by, struck the hour of midnight. 
Sick at heart, the poor lady again directed her 
attention to her guests. The bride and bride- 
groom, and several of the company, had already 
retired ; others were treading the floor with un- 
diminished vigor and elasticity. How she wished 
that all would leave! 

Hour after hour passed away. The company 
thinned gradually, but daylight had dawned ere 
the last party of guests retired. Some had never 
remarked Mr. Clarkson's absence ; others had 
inquired for him, and been told that he had re- 
tired with a sick headache. They had expressed 





their sympathy, and renewed their amusement. 


None knew how sick and sad was the heart of 


their hostess, in the midst of this scene of gayety 
and splendor. 


glance at the disordered room—that type of lone- 


When all had left, she cast one 


liness and desolation—a room spread with the 
debris of an entertainment, and deserted by its 
late gay occupants! Then, with a sigh, she 
sought her chamber—but not to sleep ! 


The morning sun was streaming in through 


the blinds. She flung them open and greedily 
drank in the pure, fresh air, and felt in some de- 


gree revived. Still she was anxious about her 
husband. 





again bade the servant withdraw, and say that 


} peace of mind, until he returned. 


She could take no rest, enjoy no 
She sat 
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watching at the window, revolving 
eo one paany have called hin 
ly, ate 








She could think of not 
Plicable. 

At length she heard the sound 

heres eval The vehicle sto 

to inex proasitle reliet 

husband alight. It was a strange 

contained another man beside her h 

By turned the horse and drove rapidly « 

Mr. Clarkson entered the hous 

“O, Rufus!" she cried, as she 

him; “how glad I am that you hay 

What has been the matter? Whe 
been 1” 

“ They did not mise met’ was his 
“No—at least I said you had 
But Rafus—you have not answer 

tion 1” 

“Another time, my dear, I a: 
must lie down and try to sleep. Ina 
me—TI must start on a journey.” 

He threw himself on the sofa, and 
head to the wall. His wife ant wat 
silence for some time. She though 
Then curiostiy and anxiety began to , 
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watching at the window, revolving in her mind 
what could possibly have called him from home 
so suddenly—so unexpectedly, at such an hour. 
She could think of nothing. It seemed inex- 
plicable. 

At length she heard the sound of advancing 
carriage-wheels. The vehicle stopped at the 
gate, and to her inexpressible relief, she saw her 
husband alight. It was a strange carriage, and 
contained another man beside her husband, who 
turned the horse and drove rapidly away. 

Mr. Clarkson entered the house, apparently 
both sick and wearied. 

“O, Rufus!’ she cried, as she ran to meet 
him ; “how glad I am that you have returned ! 
What has been the matter? Where have you 
been ?” 

“ They did not miss me?’ was his response. 

“ No—at least I said you had a headache. 
But Rufus—you have not answered my ques- 
tion ?” 

“Another time, my dear. I am tired. I 
must lie down and try to sleep. In an hour, call 
me—lI must start on a journey.” 

He threw himself on the sofa, and turned his 
head to the wall. His wife sat watching him in 
silence for some time. She thought he slept. 
Then curiostiy and anxiety began to give place 
to fatigue. She closed her eyes—opened them 
with a sudden start, and a glance around her of 

alarm—closed them again, and re-opened them, 
until ut last she fell sound asleep in her chair— 
still fully attired in the dress she had worn at the 
evening party. 

Thus Rufus Clarkson and his wife spent the 
night of the weddi:g-day of their only child. 
Before night again came round, Mr. Clarkson 
was many miles distant, on his way to Albany. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. ] 





LAWS OF HEALTH. 


Children should be taught to use the left hand 
as much and as well as the right. 
Coarse bread is mach better for children than 


ne. 

Children should sleep in separate beds, and 
should not wear nightcaps. 

Children under seven years of age should not 
be confined over six or seven hours in the house, 
and that time should be broken by frequent 
recesses. 

Children and young people should be made to 
hold their heads up and shoulders back while 
standing, sitting or walking. The best beds for 
children are of hair, or in winter of hair and 
cotton. * 

From one to one pound and a half of solid 
food is sufficient for a person in the ordinary 
vocation of business. Persons in sedentary 
employments should drop one-third of their 
food, and they will escape L aera 

Young persons should walk at least two hours 
a day in the open air. : 

Young ladies should be prevented from ban- 
daging the chest. We have known three cases 
of insanity, terminating in death, which begun 
in this practice. 

Every person, great and small, should wash 
all over in cold water every morning. 

Reading aloud is conducive to health. 


The more clothing we wear, other things being | 


equal, the less food we ls = 
Young people and others cannot study much 

by lamp hight with impunity. ; 
The best remedy for eyes weakened by night 

use, isa fine stream of cold water frequently 

applied to them.—London Lancet. 
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ONE HUNDRED YRARS AGO. 


The year 1759 was the rOSt memorable of any 
in the history of Englan* In that year we took 
p ten Poin, Louishyg and Cape Breton, Fort 
Frontenac, Forts Dy uesne, Niagara and Ti- 
ccudaetion, ta figlY Quebec, which capitulated 

comer 17 ut In Africa, Senegal and the 
Sepees of Gor’ tcl! into the hands of the Eng- 
ish aad in ” g West Indies they took Guada- 
Joupe, M,@lante, Granada and St. Martins. 
In Eatir Clive was everywhero victorious over 
the Fetch, and on the continent the victorious 
May*°rough raised the national spirit of Eng- 
lal to a position it had never before attained. 
at that time we formed a portion of the British 

Empire, and shared in ail the trials and the 

glories of that eventful period.—Portiand Adv. 








GARDENING. 


Landscape gardening is artificial nature—the 
finest of the fine arts. He who lays out grounds 
and gardens, calling new beauties into existence, 
not only for his own gratification, but for that of 
his contemporaries and successors, is exercising 
a benevolent power which makes him a species of 
creator. Like all the pure and simple pleasures, 
there is an enjoyment which rewards itself, and 
retains its attractions under ali circumstances, 
and at every period of life. The word Paradise 
is synonymous with garden, and the Elysian of 
the ancients consisted of sylvan fields. Happy 
the man who can secure a living apotheosis amid 
the beatitudes of a terrestrial garden.—Horace 
Smith. 





THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


“ Several times were critical, but confidence in 
the duke I have no doubt animated every breast. 
His grace exposed his person, not unnecessarily, 
but nobly; without his personal exertions, his 
continual presence wherever and whenever more 
than usual exertions were required, the day had 
been lust. ‘‘l'wice have I saved this day by 
perseverance,” said his grace, before the last 
great struggle, and said so most justly. Another 
saying of his grace that evening to Lord Fitzroy 
deserves to be recorded: “I have never fought 
such a battle, and 1 uust I shall never fight such 
another.’ ‘his was after the day was our own.” 
—Life of Sir Augustus Simon Frazer. 
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FRANK LADIES. 


Frank ladies never go out unattended, and 
those of any rank are often preceded by a 
cavasse, who is a sort of official personage, in- 
vested with authority to clear the way, and exact 
other higher thoagh not more important acts of 
obedience. Following in the rear are usually 
two or three servants, and as people are not 
happy enough to fiud room for the social position 
of two abreast, the whole party, scattering along 
in Indian file, makes quite a formidable appear- 
ance.— Tent and Hurem. 
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KNIGHTS TEMPLARS’ CROSS. 

On many of the hoases in Leeds, new as well 
as old. may be seen a double cross moline, in- 
serted into the brickwork, or raised upon it in 
relief of cast bricks or plaster ; the former being 
such that, taking the -ix points, it would form a 
hexagon. 1 was informed that this was the 
Templars’ cross, and that to this day certain 
privileges were attached to the houses bearing 
this mark.—N.tes and Queries. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW FOR ME! 


BY GEORGE G. SMALL. 


The pitiless storm is driving rough, 
And it bitterly means o’er the lea; 

But at the home of my hope and joy 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


The clouds course cold through the winter sky, 
And the bitter bleak wind flails the sea; 

But a kindling hope now breaks through the storm: 
There’s a light in the window for me! 


Rough barriers of ice obstruct my path, 
While the snow robes the heath-bush and tree; 
And my cold heart would wither, and droop, and grow 
still, 
Were no lights in the window for me! 


Cold misfortune’s dark wave wages war, 
And bound are the hearts once so free; 

But I know, mid this tumult and bitter strife, 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Cold death has dismembered our joyous band, 
And hushed are the notes of our glee; 

But while turning away from their silent graves, 
There ’s a light in the window for me! 


Though banded sorrows may gather around, 
And bitterness crown her decree, 

I dash down the palls in my pathway laid— 
There’s a light in the window for me! 


But the darkest leagues lay far behind; 

And though bleak-borne these winter winds be, 
There ’s hope in the feeble gleam beyond— 

‘Tis a light in the window for me! 


There’s a hope in the fature for you— 

One to cheer you, although you may fall; 
So droop not, whatever may come, 

There ’s a light in the window for all! 
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THE USURPER OF ILLYRIA. 
BY ESTELLE GREY. 


Tue high summer noon looked down upon 
the grand palace of the King of Illyria. Near 
it, the military guard-house sent forth its relays 
of sentries whose duty it was to walk before the 
palace doors; whilea number of persons, some 
in military, others in civil garb, stood on the 
platform of the magnificent colonnade that ran 
around the noble edifice. 

Within, lay King Andreas, struggling with 
mortal sickness; while, in another room, at the 
further end of the palace, the Queen Zapolya 
was giving birth to an illustrious infant. 
Scarcely ten minutes’ space between the death 
and the birth—and so intent were those 
present in the queen’s apartment to keep her 
from the knowledge of the former event, that 
they forgot to note the precise time of the latter. 
It is therefore uncertain which actually happened 
first, or whether the royal child was born father- 
less or not. M 

During the king’s illness, his brother Emerick, 
whose heirship to the throne would be cut off by 

the birth of a child, had scouted the idea of 
; tosaoer the guard, he had won 
them to his cause; and soon brought them to 
believe that a peasant’s infant was to be palmed 
upon the people, in order to defraud him of his 
right to his dying brother’s throne. Besides this, 
Emerick had introduced to his brother’s bedside 
a Jewish physician, and this man—Barzoni— 
spread a report that the royal child was but a 
myth created by the mere fancy of the queen, 
who wished to retain her authority as regent for 
her offspring. 

Atthe moment that the good Andreas breathed 
out his life, the black flag was displayed from the 
tower of the palace, death bells were tolled, and 
funeral music was played; but the latter sud- 
denly changed from its low and solemn tones toa 
spirited and triumphal march. 

As the procession which was instantly formed, 
of Emerick’s followers, crossed in front of the 
palace, they were met by the Lord Kuiprili, the 
bosom friend of the king, who was hastening 
with all speed to the palace, called thither by a 
letter written by the dying monarch’s own hand 

This letter, sealed by the king’s seal, appointed 
the Lord Kuiprili, the queen and Prince Em- 
erick, to be the guardians of the expected heir ; 
and on its receipt, he hurried off, hoping to 
arrive before the sovereign’s death. But unfor- 
tunately he came too late—as Prince Emerick 
had already assumed the state to which he had 
no title. 

“Welcome, Lord Kuiprili!” said the leader 
of the procession. ‘“ Welcome from the camp !” 

“Thanks! Ye have doubtless come to fulfil 
the wishes of him whose memory must ever be 
dear to Illyria—of him whom we must always 
mourn, but whose spirit we trust will be revived 
in his child.” 

“ Will the brave Kuiprili join us? It is fitting 
that a warrior like yourself should come forth to 
greet our warrior king.” 

Kuiprili was unfolding the parchment on which 
was the broad seal of Andreas, and was showing 
it to the chief of the procession, when loud cries 
of “Long live King Emerick!” came floating 
upon the air. 

“What does that mean?” asked the brave 
warrior. “ Who dares to link the name of Prince 
Emerick with a slander like that?” 

At this moment a young noble approached, 
and greeted Kuiprili as his father. 

“ Casimir!” said the warrior, “thou dost not 
espouse the cause of an usurper. Heaven for- 
bid that a son of mine should be so base !”” 

“Father, hear me! Illyria needs a warrior- 
king. Queen Zapolya’s ruse is doubtfully re- 
ceived. The people do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a royal child. Think, father! even as 
Andreas honored thee, will Emerick honor; and 
to me already he has given the dual office of 
chief of his council and his lord high steward.” 

“ Bribed! a son of Raab Kuiprili bribed to 
take part with an usurper! My son a rebel! 
Hear me, lilyrians! I have been trusted by 
your king. God knows I never received a 
bribe ; and no one here can accuse me of wrong- 
ing the widow or orphan. Yet here, in my 

presence, the Lord Casimir, calling himself my 
son, dares own himself bribed by one who seeks 


| to wrong the widow and child of his king. This 

| is too much. Casimir, I abjure thee.” 

| Prince Emerick appeared at this moment, and 
ordered the procession to the palace. Kuiprili 

fixed his eagle glance upon the usurper, who 

asked in a stern voice by whose authority the 

general had deserted the camp. 

“ By the authority of my sovereign, who ap- 
pointed me co-regent of the realm.” 

“Pshaw! your message was written when the 
king was in delirium.” 

“ Prince, I demand to see the queen.” 

“The queen lies at the point of death, and 
wholly deprived of reason. Her physician is 
imperative in his orders that she see no one.” 

“Prince, forbear. The tale that comes to me 
is worthy to be tested; and if true, thou art a 
double traitor.” 

“T will not bear this insolence, even though it 
come from the Lord Kuiprili. Ho! guards, 
arrest this man !” 

“Softly. As co-regent, I am amenable to no 
law save to that of the States. I here impeach 
Lord Emerick of treason, and suspicion of mur- 
dering the queen and her royal infant.” 

It was in vain. Brute force prevailed over 
right, and the brave general was hurried away to 
await the pleasure of the tyrant and usurper. 
Casimir, stung to the soul at this indignity to his 
father, entreated Emerick to use no violence; 
but he repulsed him, and the unhappy son found 
that the fruits of bribery and corruption are not 
all sweet to the taste. 

In truth, Casimir had been won over to the 
cause of Emerick more by the influence of the 
prince in obtaining for him the hand of Sarolta, 
a wealthy heiress, who was niece to the lady 
abbess of a convent, and who-was bred under her 
aunt’s instruction, taan by any bribe of wealth 
or station. He loved his father, but was bound 
to the usurper. Now that he saw the brave old 
man hurried off as a prisoner, and subject to the 
power of one like Emerick, he was agitated be- 
yond description. There was, however, no ap- 
peal from the decision. Justice seemed to have 
found its death and burial in Illyria. 





Behind the palace there rose a chain of moun- 
tains, the approach to which was through a 
dense forest. The eastern light of morning 
came brokenly through the dancing leaves and 
quivered upon the fair face and golden hair of a 
woman who, with a babe in her arms, had sunk 
upon the ground beneath the overarching trees. 

“This is a hard lot for thee, my babe,” she 
murmured, “the child of a king, driven forth 
from thy kingdom. Father in heaven, protect 
and shield us! Hide, O hide us beneath the 
shadow of thy wings, till this dark storm be 
overpast.”” 

It was the Queen of Illyria who spoke these 
words. 

A noise disturbed the sleeping infant, and it 
wailed in its slumbers. The mother hushed it 
on her bosom, trembling lest some of Emerick’s 
spies shoulfl be n She bélieved that her 
child’ 
her exertions, she might lose thé\ precious being 

for whom alone she wished to live. 

A man’s step advanced. She held fast the 
now awakening babe, and listened intently to 
words that overwhelmed her with a wild joy. 

“Well, I can breathe freer now, out of the 
atmosphere of a tyrant. Brave old Kuiprili! 
well hast thou escaped. Emerick thought I 
would murder thee, my best and dearest friend. 
Now if I could but know where our good queen 
is, and how it fares with her and the royal babe !” 

She pressed forward. It was indeed a friend 
—the commander of the king’s military guard, 
and the one to whom Emerick had entrusted the 
noble Kuiprili, with strong hints to dispose of 
him secretly and thereby to be made higher in 
rank and wealth. . 

“ Friend,” asked the feeble woman, in a trem- 
bling voice, “is thy name Rozarri?” 

‘The soldier dropped on one knee before her. 

“My queen! Is it here that I find you 2” 

“Then you are he! O, pity us, Rozarri! 
This is the child of Andreas—will you protect 
him ?”” 

“WillI? Most gracious madame, I will do 
all that man can do, believe me.” 

“And the king’s most trusted friend, Raab 
Kuiprili—did I not hear his name from your 
lips ?”’ 

“You did, madame. I was rejoicing in his 
escape.” 

“Then he, at least, is safe 2” 

“Safe! Prince Emerick, madame, was bent 
upon my general’s murder, and he deemed me 
base enough to do his bidding. He praised me, 
and bade me send my trustiest friends with letters 
to the army. A thought struck me—one of 
those friends should be the noble prisoner. I 
followed up the thought, disguised him as a 
courier, and sent him off with the despatches !” 

“ Thank God !” 

“Thank God, indeed!” responded Rozarri, 
fervently. ‘Ihave a horse at the foot of the 
mountain, just where the wood ends; and my 
boy’s muleis sure-footed. By a circuitous route, 
unknown to any but myself, we can slowly reach 
the main road, where an escort from Kuiprili is 
tomeet me. Will he not rejoice that I bring 
him such a treasure? But how, my gracious 
lady, did you escape thus far?” 

“Listen! They sought my life. I dared not 
eat what they brought me, and I watched my 
child unceasingly, by night and day, not closing 
my weary eyes, lest they should steal him from 
my arms. One night the palace was deserted— 
all having left it to celebrate the triumph of the 
false king. I stole out of my room, and gained 
that in which lay Andreas. The signet had not 
been removed from his hand, and I gently dis- 
engaged it, that it might some day prove my 
child’s identity. As I took it off, the finger 
pointed downwards. I looked down involunta- 
rily, and saw that I was standing on the secret 
door of the passage that leads hither from the 
palace. Andreas had shown me the way often. 
Here lay my chance for freedom, and I embraced 
the means, after taking the last farewell of the 
cold clay that was once Andreas.” 

Rozarri took the babe from her arms, and bore 
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it towards the end of the wood. There stood 
the young boy, with his master’s horse and his 
own mule. Rozarri held the child before him, 
and the queen was placed upon the mule, which 
Gjannetto led, and they ascended the winding 
and irregular pathway, through ravines and over 
precipices, until the main road gladdened their 
eyes. 

Twenty years! Justice may well be repre- 
sented with her eyes shut—not because she is 
blind, but because she sleeps. In all that time, 
Emerick the usurper remained on the throne of 
Illyria. A civil war, in which he came off vic- 
tor, ensued immediately upon the death of An- 
dreas, and he held undisputed possession. A 
tyrant, an infidel, and a sensualist, occupied the 
place of the pure, the just, the good King 
Andreas. 

In a wild, mountainous district, far from the 
court of Illyria, the Lord Casimir had fixed his 
residence. Frequent embassies, upon which he 
was called by the king, took him away from his 
home, and ofven his stay was protracted beyond 
his patience. 

In this region, he had built a castle little in- 
ferior to the king’s palace. His own emoluments 
from Emerick’s service, and the ample fortune 
of his wife, Lady Sarolta, were sufficient to war- 
rant all the elegancies with which it was filled 
and surrounded. He had sworn to make her 
life a fairy tale; and the good little Sarolta, bred 
in the simplicity of a convent, looked upon her 
Casimir as upon a mighty enchanter, who raises 
up a place in the dark ravines and deep forests 
where human foot never has trodden. 

If ever a trusting heart believed in mortal per- 
fection, Sarolta believed in her husband’s. The 
secret woe which she knew was in his soul, when 
he started and cried out, night after night, in his 
troubled sleep, was only a claim upon her pitying 
love. It never suggested a thought of disturbed 
conscience in him. Casimir, of all men, was 
sans reproche, to her. Yet there lay in his in- 
most heart a corroding remorse that never 
ceased. The brave father, whom he had sacri- 
ficed to the wealth and honors and dignities 
which a vile usurper bestowed upon him, was 
perhaps wandering, even now, without a home— 
or had sunk into a less grave, ashamed to 
own himself the parent of a recreant son. Sur- 
rounded by luxury, beloved by one who was 
almost angelic in her nature, his life full of 
blessings, his ambition satisfied—still there was 
the undying worm! 

In his frequent absences on the king’s secret 
service, Casimir rejoiced that his lady had found 
a companion in a young girl who was chosen for 
her by her aunt, the lady abbess of the convent 





He had heard of her beauty, and had even com- 
manded her husband to show her where she 
would be appreciated, and not hide her in the 
mountains. Lord Casimir had pleaded her deli- 
cate health, her vow of retirement made in the 
convent, and his own pledge that she should not 
be forced into the atmosphere of courts. All this 
did but make him more desirous of seeing her ; 
and while Casimir was absent on his service, the 
king set out for the mountains. For gold, he 
found Laska a willing tool; and the perfidious 
steward introduced him to his lady’s chamber, 
where the tapestry concealed him from her sight. 

“In one month, fair lady, you shall be a 
queen. Lord Casimir shall no longer rob my 
court of such a star of beauty.” 

She seized a dagger from her toilet and de- 
fended herself from his approach. 

“Ha! madame, this is too tragic ! I must dis- 
arm this beantiful hand.” 

Her shrieks were heard ; for at this moment 
Bethlen rushed into the room. The king ordered 
him to depart; but the faithful soldier, whom 
Sarolta had but the week before appointed as 
one of her guards, protected her from the royal 
libertine and carried her safe from his presence. 

At this moment, Lord Casimir returned. A 
mysterious message had been given him, the 
import of which made him dread that the king 
had been seeking to dishonor him, and he lost no 
time in returning home. 

Already the plot was ripening that was to de- 
pose the usurper. Casimir’s eyes were opened, 
and he led the way. Bethlen, the mountaineer, 
was acknowledged by the conspirators to be the 
rightful king of Illyria, and after a fierce re- 
sistance, E:merick was obliged to yield. 

The Queen Zapolya and the haggard woman 
in the wood wasone and the same. The old 
man was the warrior Kuiprili, who now forgave 
his son when he saw him struggling to restore 
the lawful sovereign. Laska was banished the 
kingdom. Bethlen took the name of Andreas, 
and the beautiful Nina, whose birth was discov- 
ered to be princely—one of the infants carried 
away by noble parents, at the time of the great 
battle, for safety—became Queen of Illyria. The 
good old Bathony was still called father by the 
new king, whose reign atoned for the wrongs of 
the preceding. 





THE ZOUAVES’ TREASURE. 

If one half of what is said of the Zouaves is 
authentic, they are the most singular body of men 
in Christend Their propensity for the whim- 
sical was well illustrated on the late fete Napo- 
leon, During the march of the troops along the 
boulevards and on the Place Vendome, public 
attention was fixed on an elegantly Fg ee 
little dog, strutting jauntily at the head of the 
i of Zouaves of the Imperial Guard. 








where she herself was ed d. S hing in 
the young orphan spoke of high and noble blood, 
and the Lady Sarolta ever treated her more as a 
sister than as a dependant. Laska, the Lord 
Casimir’s steward, had asked her hand of his 
master, and Nina, purely because his benefactress 
had desired it, allowed herself to be betrothed to 
him. The girl’s heart, however, was far differ- 


In one of the cottages belonging to Lord Cas- 
imir’s estate, lived an old man named Bathony, 
and his son. Their hut was built almost on the 
top of the mountain, and the son, Bethlen, from 
that circumstance and from his daring feats, ob- 
tained the name of “The Young Eagle.” He 
was a noble and handsome youth, and on him 
Nina had lavished all the affection of her heart, 
unknown to its object. 

Laska, jealous of the youth, had insulted him, 
and Nina had taken his part, when the steward 
had complained to Lady Sarolta. The latter had 
long believed Bethlen to be other than he 
seemed, and more recently the old man had con- 
fided to her that he was of noble birth. He told 
her that he had found him in a hollow oak in the 
depths of the forest, when an infant; that the 
mother lay wounded at a short distance. She 
gave him a golden casket, and entreated him to 
fly and hide her child. 

Having placed it in safety, he returned for the 
mother ; but she was no longer there, and he 
could not conjecture her fate. ‘That she was a 
widow, the dark mantle that enveloped the child 
was proof. Since then, the boy had passed for 
his own. 

While Sarolta told this to Nina, Bethlen was 
listening unobserved. The tale wrought up his 
young blood to fever heat, and having discov- 
ered the exact spot in the forest whence he had 
been taken, he set off to find it. Nina, fearing 
for his safety, followed him after a day had 
elapsed, carrying food and wine. Near a cavern 
where she intended to leave a part of the re- 
freshments, in case Bethlen should chance to 
come that way in his search for the hollow oak, 
she encountered a woman in the last stage, 
apparently, of starvation. She gave her food, 
and explained why she was there and whom she 
was seeking. 

The woman had a companion in her misery— 
an old man in whom, even in his pinched and 
haggard face, Nina traced a resemblance to the 
Lord Casimir, sufficient to surprise her into 
speaking his name. The old man started at the 
words, and whispered to his companion that she 
spoke of his son. 

While yet the surprise lingered at their hearts, 
and found no expression from their lips, Bethlen 
himself appeared. His eyes turned full upon a 
large, hollow oak that grew near the mouth of 
the cavern, and he rushed towards it. Behind it 
stood Nina and the two haggard beings whom she 
was feeding cautiously, and within whose parched 
lips she occasionally put a few drops of the wine 
she had brought 

Nina was telling them of Bethlen’s mission to 
the wood, to find the oak whence he was taken, 
and the woman had uttered a faint shriek, when 
the eyes of all met at once. The scene that en 
sued, baffles all description. Bethlen was clasped 
to the heart of the haggard woman, while the 
old man knelt before him; yet they withheld 
from him the strange mystery’of his birth, prom- 
ising to unfold it when the auspicious moment 
arrived. 





In vain King Emerick had solicited Lord 





Casimir to bring his beautiful wife to the court. 


From each side of his tiny saddle a box in the 
shape of a canteen was suspended—thus present- 
ing the appearance of a mule laden with pan- 
niers, and on each of these boxes was written 
“The Zouaves’ Treasury.” But these words 
were to every one but themselves an enigma, 
which they solved by relating the following 
story: The dog was called ‘ Magenta,” be- 
cause on the day of the terrible battle of that 
name, he was found in a house from which the 
affrighted owners had fled, and which had been 
destroyed by French a One of the 
party, out o Bank and use of the creature’s 
gentleness, adopted him. ‘Ihe dog’s fidelity, 
accompanying them on the march, to the biv- 
ouac, and even to the field of battle, insured 
him kind treatment from his new masters, and, 
after having partaken their perils, it was natural 
that he should share in their triumphs. Nay, 
more, to manifest their kindness for their pro- 
tege, they attached to his head several of the 
bouquets that were showered on themselves dur- 
ing the morning. And this characteristic inter- 
pretation was given to the inscription on the dog. 
“Magenta, to make himself useful,” said one 
of the soldiers, “ must carry something.” “ That's 
true,” said another, “ but as he is not strong, we 
must give him that which is lightest for us to 
bear.” “ Then let us entrust to him our money,” 
added a third. And this was the origin of the 
sentence, ‘The Zouaves’ ‘T'reasury.” 





Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
The Chameleon Shoe. 

A recent letter from Paris furnishes the following in- 
formation :—‘‘ The fashion for decorating ladies’ slippers 
either by needle-work, by figured patterns on the leather 
or other material, or by the insertion of colored silk or 
satin, old as it is, has just been materially improved upon. 
Mr. Leprince, of London, has contrived a method of chang- 
ing the pieces of colored satin as long as the wearer de- 
sires, without in any way injuring the slipper. He makes 
& little pocket in the upper part of the slipper, under the 
perforations of the pattern, into which is placed the piece 
of colored satin to be worn. When the wearer wishes to 
change the color, nothing is easier than to withdraw one 
piece and insert another. A dozen pieces of satin or stiff 
linings of various colors and shades are sold with the 
slippers. ‘Tasteful bows and ribbons with buckles may 
be also attached to the shoe by a simple contrivance, and 
as easily removed. The novelty has for ita name the 
“ chameleon shoe.” 





A curious Case. 

The Rochester papers notice a most singular case of in- 
sanity. The subject is an Irishman about thirty-five 
years of age He has an idea that he has two men in his 
head and body, who are constantly working at cross pur- 
poses with him. He says they entered his head one night 
when he slept in a hay-stack, stealing into the orifice of 
the ear in the form of hay-seed. They indulge in levity, 
and do # great many things he does not approve of— 
among other things, obliging him to do the work of three 
men, while they eat all the food given them, including 
his share. He is confident of his own sanity. 


Chess-Playing by a blind Man. 

Perbaps the only instance on record of a blind man ac- 
quiring a proficiency in the game of chess, is that of a 
Mr. Lumbley, an Englishman, who has lately been aston- 
ishing the English clubs by his skill. He has only been 
playing for about two years and half. and yet at the 
Coventry Chess Club he conducted three games simul 
taneously, all of which, after a contest of four hours and 
& balf, terminated in his favor. At the Southampton 
Club he performed the similar feat of playing three games; 
winning the first, drawing the second, and losing the 
third, after nearly four hours’ play. 


A singular Custom. 

Every street in a Japanese town is governed, as it were, 
by its own officials—the Ottona, who is many single off- 
cials ** rolled into one ;"’ being, *‘ in the course of one re 
volving moon,” @ police inspector, a magistrate, a regis 
trar,andaconsul. You cannot remove from Jobn Street 
to King Street without « certificate of good behaviour 
from the John Street Ottona. Woe be to you, if a dis 
turbance breaks out in John Street, and one of the brawt 
ers be killed! You will be properly fined for not having 
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4 SABBATH-EVE POEM. 


wees 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
eee 


The trailing shadows of the western woods 
Are cast on earth again; 

And ever thus sad thoughts, in multitudes, 
Come thronging on my brain. 


Thoughts!—and of what? Perchance my spirit yearns, 
And reaches towards yon bright 

Celestial sky, whose starry watch-fire burns 
Where there is no more night! 


Perchance this feeble vision wildly strains 
To pierce that azure veil : 

To lead this weary soul through heavenly lanes, 
Beyond this cloudy pale! 


O fields cerulean !—past these mortal wars, 
This longing and this strife, 

Have ye for me a home beyond the stars, 
Perennial with life? 


Is there, in trath, a mansion in the skies, 
In fancy oft beheld, 

Whereon no trailing shadow darkly lies— 
Star-girdled, sentinelled? 


Have ye, indeed, within those barriers, 
Those white, aerial walls, 

New Edens, blissful haunts, devoid of tears, 
Where sorrow ne’er appalis?— 


Hesperides, to which the spirit flies 
On pinions of desire, 

Wherein this earthly worm of torment dies? 
Quenched is this mortal fire? 


Alas, in vain Task! No earthly eye 
Hath seen those gates unclose ; 

Nor angel hand may beckon from on high 
Mortals to leave their woes. 


Yet through the silent vigils of the eve, 
In thought’s swift ebb and flow, 

My brain will still these fitful fancies weave, 
While shadows trail below! 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ROYAL CAPTIVE. 





BY LIZZIE T. TURNER. 


“ Whar can that be, Netta?” said the young 
and lovely Joanna of S t, to her attendant, 
as something bounded into the room through the 
window, which was opened to admit the last rays 
of the fast sinking sun, now gilding the west and 
the widely spread landscape around. 

“As I live, my lady, it is a letter,” replied the 
girl, as she stooped and raised a small packet 
from the floor. It was tied with a true-love 
knot, and to it was attached a small ring of 
brilliants. 

“ Some new-fangled mode of introducing him- 
self to my notice. I wish my royal kinsman 
would render his liberty a little more subject to 
restriction,” muttered Joanna; “but it shall 
share the fate of many others. Fling it from the 
casement, Netta.” 

Accordingly, the maiden stepped into the 
balcony, which was filled with the choicest flow- 
ers, native and exotic, and stretching out her arm, 
suffered the ill fated and unconscious messenger 
of love to drop from her hand. Yet she could 
not resist the temptation of stopping a moment 
to look at the person who had ventured this ex- 
periment to win her mistress’s love, and who 
besides, was thus scornfully treated. 

But her lady, it would seem, was unusually 
pettish this evening, for she immediately desired 
her to re-enter and close the window, in a tone 
very unlike the usual sweet voice of command, 
which was often more like that of entreaty. 

“So I throw his love from me,” again mut- 
tered Joanna; “even though he should one day 
regain his kingdom, and be enabled to place me 
on its throne.” 

“Ay, but, my lady, it was a beautiful ring.” 








“ Ring, girl!” laimed her , start- 
ing from the seat on which she had thrown her- 
self. “A ring?” 


“Yes! I’ll warrant me the handsome gentle- 
man did not spare expense in its purchase. As 
it fell, the sunbeams glittered on it, and it was 
so like the one my lord gave you on the last 
court-day—but are you ill, my lady ?” 

“No, no, Netta. Or rather, lam. Why did 
you not tell me this before? Netta, do you love 
me?” 

“As myself, or even better; for I am but a 
poor maiden—” 

“Do not grieve for that, girl. You are hap- 
pier, far happier at this moment than your mis- 
tress. Listen, Netta! You know it is said that 
the young James of Scotland loves me—he 
whom my kinsman Henry detains as a prisoner— 
yet I do not know where he can have seen me ; 
and you have been witness to some of the mum- 

mery he has formed to force his attachment on 
my notice. I rather fancy Henry and my father 
would encourage him; the more that a deputa- 
tion has arrived with proposals relative to his 
liberation. But I do not love him, Netth.” 

And she turned her crimsoned brow from the 
eager glance of her maiden, and after a moment’s 
silence continued : 

«J love another ; but I do not know his rank, 


save only that I danced with him at the ball | phim.” 
which was lately given at the palace, and I have 
seen him twice since. He was to have been at 
the outer wall to-night when the clock struck 
nine, and I to have met him there; but you 
know it wanted a full hour of that time when 
yonder packet was thrown in here, and I im- 
mediately concluded it to be some dallying errand 
Netta, cannot you guess 
I did not look on it, yet it was from 
him. You were right in the resemblance you 
It did rest 
on this finger—now it is his! But you remain- 
ed in the balcony,” continued Joanna, in a tone 


of Scotland’s James. 
the rest? 


traced between that ring and mine. 


which was blended of eagerness and shame ; “ tel 
me, what did he do ?” 


“ Well, my lady, he picked it up, and glanced 
from it up here—then for a minate he did not 
stir—but suddenly he tore the note into pieces, 
and almost flew down the castle walk ;” and tears 
stood in the simple-minded Netta’s eyes as she 
saw the half-smothered agitation of her mistress. 

At this moment the chapel clock began to 
strike nine. Joanna caught from Netta’s hand a 


care, and as she threw it around her, hastily de- 
sired her to follow, descended the stairs, crossed 
the grounds, and reached the outer wall before 
Netta could gain upon her steps. 
“O, Netta! heisnothere. My scornful, hasty 
temper has done this. But we will go back—in- 
stantly back. If I had—yes, even if I had 
thrown his letter from me, he might have sought 
explanation here. But come, we will return.” 
But she did not move toward her home with 
the same step as she had left it. No, it wasa 
slow step that turned from the wall; and many 
a lingering look was cast behind, even till they 
reached the house. 
“ Well, certainly my poor lady is to be pitied,” 
said Netta, with a sorrowful accent, as she usher- 
ed her mistress into the presence of her father, 
and closed the door. ‘I am sure, now, that if, 
instead of mecting my lord's gentleman in the 
pleasaunce, I should stand there alone, and all 
my own fault, I am sure it would not be that 
gallant company she is gone into, that would 
make me smile—yet she did—I saw it as I closed 
the door.” 
Thus soliloquized the pretty, artless Netta, as 
she stepped on her way to the pleasaunce be- 
neath as cleara moon as ever shone in blue 
heavens ; but in her reasoning it never occurred 
that the smile might be forced, and the eye in 
its brilliancy conceal dimming thoughts, or the 
playful tone come from an almost choking breast, 
but she had never needed learn so bitter a lesson. 
Yes? there sat Lady Joanna at her father’s 
side, smiling on the companions surrounding him, 
and replying with even more than her usual 
gaiety to the numerous complimentary speeches. 
But it was not long before she pleaded a slight 
indisposition, and begged the earl’s leave to 
tire. Then, for the first time, he saw that 
cheek of his darling child was more than ordi... 
rily flushed, and that her eye glanced rapidly 
from one object to another, .» though her mind 
did not rest with ease on any Jue of them. But 
this was no time to question, and he led her to 
the door, and kissing her burning lips, gave her 
again to the care of her waiting-maid. 
In the meantime, he who had received the un- 
intentional slight, strode with nervous haste to 
the palace. 
“Is she indeed so?” he exclaimed. “Is she 
80 fickle, and will James of Scotland prevail ? 
Would she break her plighted troth for gems and 
baubles? I will declare myself—and yet—no! 
if such be her love I spurn it from me—do I? 
O,1 fear me not. There must be something 
wrong in this. But, then, the ring was attached 
to it. I wish that this ball and mummery might 
proceed without my being missed ; then I would 
hasten to my appointment, and learn if she cared 
no longer for the Roger Percy of her plighted 
faith; or, if she were not there, I would once 
again to her window, and crave a few minutes’ 
conversation with her. What do I care?” he 
continued, as he entered the brilliantly illumi- 
nated hall, “ what do I care for coming power 
and honor, if she does not partake it with me ?” 
Joanna had listened to the successively strikii 
hours of eleven and twelve, and yer one amgeret 
beside her toilet with her maid, who now began 
to remove jewel after jewel from her mistress’s 
person, and place them in a casket. And now 
Joanna for the first time broke the sad silence. 
“ Netta,” she said, “‘ what care you are taking 
of the trinkets.” 
“You did not call them trinkets this evening, 
my lady, when I exerted my poor skill in dis- 
posing them; and, believe me, I grieve that 
their effect was wasted on yonder rude gallants. 
They would have looked far better in the pale 
moonbeams than in the glare of the hall—” 
“Silence, girl! you are becoming too flippant. 
But, listen! Did you not hear something ?” 
The girl looked frightened; but on the pale 
face of her mistress there was an expression of 
intense anxiety ; and she raised her finger to her 
lips to command silence. Then again came the 
slight noise on the window, as of a pebble. 
Netta’s face brightened, as immediately compre- 
hending, she threw a mantle around the form of 
her mistress, exclaiming : 
“ How unlucky that I should but this moment 
have taken the last pearl from your hair. Stay, 
my lady—this one small branch of brilliants I 
can dispose in one short moment.” 
But her mistress was at the garden door when 
she raised it from the case. 
“Well, to be sure,” she continued, “her own 
splendid hair is not disarranged ; and I some- 
times fancy she looks as beautiful before I place 
these gems in her hair, and around her neck, as 
when the lights are glancing on them, and the 
nobles declaring that her eyes are the more bril- 
liant of the two.” 








“ Nay, dearest, you cannot imagine all I have 
suffered ; but now all is forgotten, and 1 would 
rather dream of future bliss than lament past 
sorrow. Tell me; has James of Scotland re- 
newed his suit for your hand ?” said Roger Per- 
cy, as he stood with his arm encircling the waist 
of Lady Joanna. 

“Yes, O, yes! But I have not yet looked on 

“And do you think, Joanna, that your father 
will consent ?” 

“I would I could answer no, Roger! But I 
have heard to-day, that there are treaties being 
signed between him and my royal kinsman, 
which are to liberate and place him on Scot- 
land’s throne. O, Roger, such brilliant pros- 


, from aro 


as he once a bade hyr adieu. 

Te — —_— 
west, as t! sanset fell the green earth, on 
the brow of her blue hills and gilded trees, the 


ence wanted on his hills, and amongst his leal- 
hearted subjects. Would you then have me do 
anything to retard his liberation ?” 

“No, no, Roger, go; and Heaven prosper you 
in your duty. But, see, the moon is already in 
her zenith, it is time we bade farewell.” 

“But I had hoped that beneath her beam, I 
should have listened to a promise that alone can 
save you from becoming the bride—the Queen 
of Scotland. Will you fly with me to my own 
lands, which, though they are not wide-spread- 
ing as these, are filled with welcoming hearts ; 
and, at least, there will be one there who will 
worship you?” 

“But my father, Roger—Somerset’s proud 
earl! it would bring his gray hairs in sorrow to 
the tomb, that his child should marry one who 
could not boast a title.” 

And as she finished speaking she grew pale 
with contending passions. 

“Tf itis thus,” exclaimed Roger, “it is in- 
deed time a long farewell were bidden by us. 
Give then your heart to a titled lord.” 

“Stay, stay, Percy; do not make my task 
more painful than it is already. I said nothing 
about heart—Roger, have I not told you that is 
yours? and I tell you again, I do not change 
with the hour. But I will go with you to Scot- 
land ; yet I will wait a few more days, and—” 

“ Become a titled bride?” he interrupted ; 
“and I shall to Scotland in your train; to look 
upon your smiles as you lavish them on another, 
and that other, one whom I dare not challenge 
with good sword ; and then, too, I must address 
you in the measured words of courtesy. Joanna, | 
fare you we':\’ 

And so © .ag, he hastily withdrew his ar 

ier. 





“Farewell, Roger Percyy” replie’ Lady ". » 
aa, in a haughty tone, as she turned from 


towards th » > but he sprang between it and 
her, ex 
“© on. moment more, Joanna! Tell me 


that you iorgive the hasty words I have spoken ? 
you know not ali I feel. I tell you that James 
will seek an interview with you to-morrow; 
and listen, lady. When to-morrow’s sun is seen 
above the horizon, he will be free !’”” 

“Roger,” returned Joanna, in a silvery tone, 
“T will not see him. But what if I were to con- 
fess our love, do you think he would be generous 
enough to withdraw his suit ?” 

“Ttis not likely, dearest. If he has looked on 
you, I feel it would not be easy to counsel his 
heart to wish no more for your love.” 

“Nay, Roger, but I know not where he can 
have looked upon me. You know I received 
my education in the cloisters, and till very, very 
lately have never been beyond them.” 

“Ay, dearest ; but if he glanced on you only, 
I do not wonder that he bethought himself a 
queen would add grace to his throne.” 

The bright moonbeam showed plainly the 
smile and blush that mantled on her face; and 
she did not repel the kiss he pressed on her lips 


dare hold love converse with the bride of his 
king.” 

“0, father,” cried Joanna, weeping at these 
stern words from a parent who had never address- 
ed her in such terms before, “let me plead—” 

“Not a word will I listen to from your lips. 
Remember that on your compliance to this mar- 
riage depends the fate of this Percy.” 

He then summoned Netta to attend her mis- 
tress; then, telling her that her bridal dress 
should be prepared, he bade her “good rest,” 
and left the apartment. 

“Good rest, Netta! Did not my father wish 
so? OO, is itnot avery mockery? The criminal 
may rest in his dungeon, even though the mor- 
row brings death, for he knows the agony is but 
for a moment—the weary mariner may rest, 
though he seeks it with an ill-boding sky above 
him, for he knows that if his veseel but rock with 
a slight wind, that he will awaken, and either 
sink, soon to rise again, or live beneath a smiling 
sun with a light heart. But for me, Netta, I 
may not lose the acute feeling of memory re- 
tracing words I wish I had never heard! No, I 
may not lay my head on my pillow and forget !” 

A sob from Netta testified to her sympathiy 
and sincere attachment, and her mistress ex- 
claimed : 

“My poor girl, do you weep* 0, those 
wearying sounds of song and laugh,” as they 
came in mirthful peals from the banquet hall ; 
“T never heard a night owl or raven but gave 
more melodious notes to my ear than this was- 
ee iling.”” 

var after hour passed, and the sounds died 
Joanna had, to shut them from her ear, 

. to the broad seat in the casement reccas. 
“here she sat and looked on the calm scene of 
ty lying around, so silent—so soul-healing— 

» majestically beautiful. There was the sky of 
one unvaried arch of blue, the stars of molten 
gold, and the full lamp of night, with all her sil- 
very lines, lying so peacefully on the half-shad- 
owed tree, and lake, and chastened flowers. 
Who could look on such a scene and chez'sh 
hatred to living being? And Joanna at that 
moment felt at peace with all who call this wea- 
rying world their home; but she almost envied 
those who called that glorious arch their foot- 
stool—over whose graves the silvery chequers 
were cast. But she was roused by a hand rest- 
ing on her head. Half-fearfully she raised her 
eyes, and turned them on her father. Then she 
saw that there were tears in his eyes, and she 
rose, and threw herself into his arms, where she 
was closely held, as with a husky voice he 
uttered : 

“My Joanna, is this well? Should not your 
head have rested on your pillow hours since? 
I will confess to you that I had not thought thus 
to betray weakness—no, I thought to have kissed 
you as you slept.” 

Joanna still fondly clung to her father, who 
smoothed down her soft curls, and said : 

“ But now, my child, to your couch, and rest 
you well. James has been here, but he does not 
seem inclined to withdraw his suit.” 











Earl of S t d his daughter to his 
P , and d to her that James was 
declared at liberty, and that he would grace the 
banquet of that evening with his presence; he 
also demanded her opinion on the proposals he 
had now formally tendered. 
“My lord—dearest father—I cannot—never 
can love him.” 
“Why, girl? He tells me you have not yet 
looked on him; though his eyes have rested 
with pleasure on you. How then do you say 
that you cannot love him ?” 
Joanna sunk on her knees before her father, but 
did not make any answer ; for it was in vain she 
strove to find one objection that she could state. 
She had heard, even in her convent, of his 
handsome person; and the nuns had loved to 
listen in stolen hours to tales of his skill as a 
poet and a musician. 
The earl drew his hand on which she had press- 
ed her lips, from her grasp, and looked sternly 
at her. 
“ Joanna, you have not dared to fix your affec- 
tions. Do I read that blush rightly? Girl, do 
not fawn upon me—I will answer for you, then. 
You shall not sit at this evening’s board to frown 
on Scotland’s king. No! I will say that you 
shall be his bride to-morrow morning. But may 
I crave the name of this knight errant ?” 
“ Father, father, do not urge me.” 
“Then Icommand you. Speak—his name t” 
“Yet, dearest father, one word,” and again 
she seized his hand, which she covered with 
tears and kisses. Then he raised her trembling 
form, and supported her with a circling arm. 
“ Speak, then, Joanna,” he said, kindly ; “ but 
if it is anything contrary to my wishes, let it be 
brief, lest I speak to, and look harshly on you, as 
I did but now.” 
“If I name him, dearest father, will you prom- 
ise me not to betray him to James ?” 
“Why, girl, are you mad to think I would 
speak to him on such a subject! But how 
should that affect him whom you have been 
pleased to cal! your lover?” 
“Father, tarn your eyes from me—let me 
hide my face on your breast when I mention 
his name.” 
Then, bending her crimsoned brow on his arm, 
she half-whispered, agitation nearly choking her 











pects will blind my father to my happi hi 
will say yes !” 

“ Bat still you are the same, Joanna—-still you 
would sacrifice riches and fame, for the poor 
title of Mistress Roger Percy ?” 

“ Why should I attempt to disguise my heart, 
1 | Roger? I would rather be yours than the proud- 
est monarch’s this world can produce. I wish 
that Henry could find some fitting reason to de- 
tain him prisoner.” 

There was almost a smile playing over the 
handsome features of Roger Percy, as he said: 

“ Listen, my sweet Joanna; you do not know 
yet to whom you have been plighting your troth. 
I am one of the deputies sent from James’s Un- 
cle Murdoc Albany, to take measures for his 





cloak which she was proceeding to fold with great 


, “ Have you heard the name of Roger 
Percy ?” 

“ Roger Percy, girl!” And echoing the words 
of his daughter, Somerset withdrew his arm. 
But again she was kneeling beside him. 

“Roger Percy,” he continued, “the deputy 
of Murdoc—the slave of him who seeks your 
hand ?” 

“ No, not the slave, my lord,” exclaimed Joan- 
na, rising, “ the liege subject—the faithful ad- 
herent of James.” 

“Do you put words into my mouth, girl? 
Liege subject—fuithful adherent—and all the fine 
jargon he has taught you. I call him slave! 
Bat now, good Mistress Roger Percy, go to, and 
compose yourself; I will take care he does not 





release; and sadly enough, I trew, is his pres- 


“ But I have spoken privately with him, and I 
bring you this message—that you will meet him 
in your bridal garments in the royal chapel to- 
morrow ; then, if you should still be averse 10 
him, he will press this no further.” 

“QO, thanks! thanks for this most welcome 
boon !” cried Joanna, her face once more kind- 
ling into life and brightness—“ now I am no 
longer unhappy.” 

“But I must tell my Joanna,” replied her 
father, gravely, “that if she refuses, it will be at 
the risk of incurring our royal kinsman Henry’s 
displeasure.” 

But relieved from the terrible dread that had 
heretofore weighed her down with distress, 
Joanna scarcely seemed to heed the warning of 
her father, but clung sround his neck, and press- 
ed her lips to his grim brow and sun-burned 
cheeks, while he felt that tears fell from her eyes ; 
but he had the satisfuctiun of knowing that they 
were not of sorrow. With full hearts the pater- 
nal blessing was given and received—aud when 
they separated, Joanna did seek her couch, and 
rested well. 

In the morning, she arose with the sun, and 
assisted Netta to prepare her toilet. In every 
word and action, there was a firmly fixed look of 
determination ; and when the Earl of Somerset 
led Lady Joanna to the chapel, all acknowledged 
that a queen-like dignity moved with her. 

The bridal dress, itself, was as costly and beau- 
tiful as though its composition had been studied 
for weeks ; and the veil which shaded the wearer’s 
noble figure, boasted the richest work Venetian 
hands could produce. 

As they walked up the aisle, she could not 
help seeing that there were nobles and gentlemen 
ranged on both sides, though she did not lift her 
eyes from the ground ; and she trembled most 
violently as she thought that most probably the 
eyes of Roger Percy were fixed on her—and she 
was going publicly to avow her love for him! 
Then she would turn from the most vivid crim- 
son to the most death-like paleness, and it was 


bosom. 

“ English and Scottish nobles—” 
P 
Joanna of Somerset. 
her if she will share our throne—” 


Joanna started, threw the veil from her face. 


amazement on the speaker. 





come here to-night; and to-morrow he will not 


with great difficulty that the earl supported her 
to the altar, which she grasped for support, as a 
whisper stole round, that King James was 
coming. The next moment a voice at her side 
caused the blood to rush wildly over face and 


Joanna did not lift her eyes, for she felt that 
voice thrill on her heart, and knew but too truly 
that he would be present when she avowed her 
love for him, for it was the voice of Roger 


ercy ! 

“ English and Scottish nobles, you are gather- 
ed here this day to listen to the decision of Lady 
Now then, before her no- 
ble sire, the Earl of Somerset, her royal kins 
man, the brave Henry IV. of England, we ask 


and turned her eyes in wild incredulity and 
“Yes, my sweet Joanna,” he continued, “ it 


is indeed the Roger Percy of your maiden troth. 
Say, will you plight the marriage yow to the 


romance-loving James, who will never forget 
that you gave up for him titles kingdom ?” 

And so saying, he took her he hand from 
that of her father, who looked smilingly on her, 
as she bent gracefully to the lowly bows of the 
nobles surrounding the altar. 





A CANNON BALL IN THE HAT. 


An anonymous contributor to a New York 
paper, after describing how, when a boy, he stole 
@ cannon ball from the navy yard at Charlestown, 
- Mass., and with much trepidation, and more 
headache, carried it away in that universal pock- 
et of youth, his hat, winds up with the following 
reflections ; reflections which, though philaso- 
hically trite, are conveyed with much force and 
reshness : 

When I reached home, I had nothing to do 
with my shot. I did not dare to show it in the 
house, nor tell where I got it, and after one or 
two solitary rolls I gave it away on the same 
day, to a Prince-streeter. 

ut, after all, that six-pounder rolled a 

deal of sense into my skull. I think it was the 
last thing I ever stole (excepting the little mat- 
ter of a ang now and then), and it gave mea 
notion of the folly of coveting more than you 
can enjoy, which has made my whole life happier. 
It was rather a severe mode of catechizing, but 
ethics rubbed in with a six-pound shot are better 
than none at all. 

But I see men doing the same thi ing 
into underground and dirty vaults, and gather- 
ing up wealth, which will, when got, roll round 
their heads like a ball, and be not a whit softer 
because it is gold instead of iron, though there 
is not a man in Wall Street who'll believe that. 
I have seen a man put himself “y ha- 
miliation to win a proud womar «s been 
born above him, and when he got alked 
all the rest of his life with a cannon va. .: his hat. 
I have seen young men enrich themselves by 
pleasures in the same wise way, sparing no pains, 
and scrupling at no sacrifice of principle, for the 
sake, at last, of carrying a burden which no man 
can bear. 

All the world are busy in striving for things 
that P little pleasure and bring much care; 
and I am accustomed, in all my walks amo 
men, noticing their ways and their folly, to thin 
there is a man stealing a cannon ball ; or there’s 
& man with a ballon his head ; 1 know it by the 
~~ he walks. 

he money which a clerk purloins for his 
pocket, at last gets into his hat like a cannon ball. 
Pride, bad temper, selfishness, evil passions, 
will roll a man as if he had a ball on his head! 
And ten thousand men in New York will die 
this year, and as each one falls, his hat will come 
off, and out will roll an iron ball, which for 
years he has worn out his strength in carrying! 





THE TWO MISERS. 


A miser living in Kufa had heard that in Bas- 
sora also, there dwelt a miser, more miserly than 
himself, to whom he might go to school, and 
from whom he might learn much. He forthwith 
journeyed thither; and presented himself to the 
master as a humble commencer in the art of 
avarice, anxious to learn, and under him to be- 
come a student. 

“ Welcome !”” said the miser of Bassora; “ we 
will straight go into the market to make some 
purchases.” 

They went to the baker. 

“* Hast thou good bread ?” 

“Good, indeed, my masters; and fresh and 
soft as butter.” 

“ Mark this, friend,” said the man of Bassora 
to the one of Kufa; “butter is compared with 
bread as being the better of the two; as we can 


as her last hope died away." Sick-mith deanair | guly consume a sual quantity of that, it will be 
» Th Demprmncetesiyehyy- 


butter.” 

They then went to the b ™ 
asked if he had good — ae 
ke , indeed ; and flay 
finest olive oil,” was thetanswor. | “ett a the 
yh * Mark this also,” suid the host to his guest ; 

oil r. egy with the very best butter, and, 
latter.” | th ought to be preferred to the 
They next went » the oj]. 
* Have you good ann vender. 
“ The very best quali... .»): 
as water,” was the reply.! white and transparent 
“ Mark that, too,” said ti... 
the one of Kufa; “ by this hgh pe ng 4 
best. Now, at home I have a'yijct "ts oe | 
hospitably therewith will I ente aN diag 
And, indeed, on their retarn, * thing “bus 
water did he place before his guest ; Ik. ..¢ they 
had learned that water was better thal oi) oil 
better than butter, butter better then breaa ” 
“ God be praised!” said the miser of rgfa, 


“I have not journeyed this long distance jn 
vain !”-—Reynold’s Misceliany. 





BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 
The following will answer several inquiries 
about the nature of biennial Pp ials : 
Biennials, speaking in a general sense, are sown 
one summer, and bloom and die the next, as 
soon as they have ripened their seeds. Most of 
them are hardy enough to stand our winters, for 
one summer is not long enough to complete their 
growth, even with the help of the hot-house, 
green-house, or frame. Many stocks are bien- 
nial; the Canterbury bell is a biennial, and if 
sown about June, and planted out when large 
enough, will flower about the same time next 
year. Perennials are plants which do not die at 
any given period, but would live on like an oak 
or vine, if the necessary conditions could be sup- 
plied, and the great family ot plants comprises 
most of this kind. Hardy perennials will grow 
many years in the same spot, and spread into 
large masses. Bulbs increase in number. Fib- 
rous and tuberous rooted subjects spread out into 
many plants all around, and only want to be 
separated from the parent. Many of them sepa- 
rate themselves, and when they degenerate it is 
from remaining too long in the same spot of soil, 
which they in time exhaust. Stove perennials 
cultivated in pots, are from time to time shifted 
from one sized pot to another, and new svil is 
filled up round the old ball of earth, and the 
plant continues to grow so long as this can be 
done.— Artisan. 








PAWNING IN AFRICA. 


The system of pawning is prevalent in Africa. 
In case of distress for cowries, one or more mem- 
bers of the family is pawned for a certain sam, 
from 20,000 to 6u,00U cowries, according to the 
age and ability of the person pawned to work his 
time, as the interest for that sum ; or by fixing 
the interest, if paid in cowries, at 200 ‘cowries 
every fifth day, 400 every ninth, or 800 cowries 
at every seventeenth day, for every sum of 20,000 
cowries principal in loan. When the principal 
advanced is paid, the interest by labor or cow- 
ries ceases. During this time of pawn service, 
the saa 80 pawned, though he may reside in 
the house of his pawnee, if a young person, is not 

upon as the property of the lender of the 
money. in time of sickness, or if he commits 
any crime, he is sent over to his relatives, who 
are responsible for the money due, and who also 
» | must bear the consequences of the state of his 
heaith and of his bad conduct. This makes s 
~ difference between « slave and # pawn. 
he system of pawn, as it is practised in this 
country, has proved beneficial to thousands of 
families since slave wars broke out with unbound- 
ed —Hutchinson’s Western Africa. 
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The golden days of October in New England, 
known as the Indian summer, have peculia: 
charms which bind as with a spell all who ente: 
their brilliant sphere. It is during this season, 
that the country, charming as it is in fall flush 0: 
June and July, is transfigured with « glory and» 
radiance that seem almost unearthly. The mos 
prameiogh ey ere changed almost beyond r 
cognition. Near hills, on whose c! -define 
sides we have been accustomed mayye ever) 
stone and tree, and which stand forth, bold), 
modelled and tangible, now seem to recede mil: 
ia the distance, and are so altered by the silv. 
veil that wraps them, that they look like the m: 
presarypenge 2 painting. 

are softened by the atmosphere, n 
weil it is ; entas bear Sit would be ‘nas 
by the splendors that meet them on every sic! 
There is a nut-tree, a tall, symmetrical pyramid | - ' 
foliage. When we made its summer acquai 
tance, it was a miracle of emeraid verdure ; t 
now it is @ pile of broad, goiden scales, shini: 
with’® metailic lustre. Hard by, « maple, « 
whieh Nature has exercised her most cunni 
alchemy, flues by the wayside like the trium: 
of a pyrotechnist. Yonder old stone-wall ha» 
drapery of biazing scarlet, with flecks of pur, 
and goid. The tall Lombardy poplars that 1 
like @ line of plumes along the pathway, + 
green and gold, exquisitely contrasted. 

We love, at this season of the year, in are 





ble through the woodiands to come upon so: 
little pool of still water in an open glade, refi 











ing at once the sky above and the varied tint: 
tree, rock, vine and creeper that surround 
These images and hues do not seem to be on t' 
surface, bat to blaze up from the depths of : 
water. Looking down into it we seem to be g 
ing, through gates opened by magic power, ir: 
the treasures of Aladdin's cave. There are ¢ 
monds, and rubies, sapphires, emeralds and - 
pazes—the Green Chamber of Dresden was p. 
er half so rich. 

Manifold are the charms of the Indian s 
mer. It is as if Nature, wo exhibit the plenit | 
of her power, suddenly arrested the progres: 
decay, and, victorious over death, made the | 
stage of dissolation more glorious than the bh 
of prime. Yet, alas! the pageant isa fleet 
one. §S00n will these red banners be traile: 
the dust, and those gorgeous heralds and ; 

ivants, the giants vf the forests, be strippe: 
\l their blazonry. Soon will the wind o* 
Yer seared leaves and curdled pools, and 

tary vision vanish like the marvel 
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his | romance-loving James, who will never forget 
that you gave up for him titles kingdom ?” 
1688 And so saying, he took her Fielded hand from 
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Mass., and with much trepidation, and more 
wish headache, carried it away in that universal pock- 
et of youth, his hat, winds up with the following 
ainal | reflections ; lections which, though philaso- 
mor- | phically trite, are conveyed with much force and 
hness : 
| is bat | “When I reached home, I had nothing to do 
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‘ day, to a Prince-streeter. 
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*, | can enjoy, which has made my whole life happier. 
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as they | their s like a ball, and be not a whit softer 
t hall; | because it is gold instead of iron, though there 
’ | is not a man in Wall Street who'll believe that. 
‘ut gave |“ T have seen a man put himself sory ha- 
‘1 Lis Was | miliation to win a proud woman +» i's been 
born above him, and when he got. ‘« walked 
is died | all the rest of his life with a cannon ba. 11 his hat. 
I have seen young men enrich themselves by 
asadhaesd pleasures in the same wise way, sparing no pains, 
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1 cherish The money which a clerk purloins for his 
at that | pocket, at last gets into his hat like a cannon ball. 
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t envied | And ten thousand men in New York will die 
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, for she felt that 
knew but too truly 
en she avowed her 


which they in time exhaust. Stove perennials, 
cultivated in pots, are from time to time shifted 
from one sized pot to another, and new soil is 
filled up round the old ball of earth, and the 
plant continues to grow so long as this can be 


done.— Artisan. 





PAWNING IN AFRICA. 


The system of pawning is prevalent in Africa. 
In case of distress for cowries, one or more mem- 
bers of the family is pawned for a certain sum, 
from 20,000 to 60,000 cowries, according to the 
age and ability of the person pawned to work his 
time, as the interest for that sum ; or by fixing 
the interest, if paid in cowries, at 200 cowries 
every fifth day, 400 every ninth, or 800 cowries 


1e voice of Roger | at every seventeenth day, for every sum of 20,000 

cowries principal in loan. When the principal 

gather- advanced is paid, the interest by labor or cow- 

i yan ee ries ceases. alee this time of pawn service, 
‘ne decision of Lady | the person so pawned, though he may reside in 
then, before her no- | the ee of his pawnee, if a young person, is not 


-et, her royal kins- 
of England, we ask 


ne 


veil from her face, 
‘id imeredulity and 


looked upon as the property of the lender of the 
money. In time of sickness, or if he commits 
any crime, he is sent over to his relatives, who 
are responsible for the money due, and who also 
must bear the consequences of the state of his 
health and of his bad conduct. This makes @ 
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The English are making preparations 
grand scale for king their 





THE ENGLISH AND THE CHINESE, 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


ona M. Victor Mevniet, a French savan, predicts a 
on the 


general deluge 6300 years from this time. 














| difference between a slave and a pawn. 
he system of pawn, as it is practised in this 





he continued, “it country, has proved beneticial to thousands of 
' your maiden troth. | families since slave wars broke out with unbound- 
varriage yow to the | ed fury.—Hutchinson’s Western Africa. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—It simply means that the ‘‘ Indian weed’ 


8. 8., Newark. 
is for sale within. 
ae is believed that at one period of his 


, Charles Dickens was a strolling player. Do you 
ose the- 


yourself suppose that he could have written th 
atrical 


scenes in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” unless be had 


been a professional ?”’ 


A. ¥., Waltham.—The article on Pope, in the new edition 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ is by De Quincey ; 
the article on Prescott, by William Stirling, M. P.; that 

uakers, 


on Poetry, 7 Prof. Aytoun; and that on the Q 
by William Howitt. 


“Kwiont TempLan.”—The earliest Masonic 


ic address of 
which there is any record was delivered in 1721, by Dr. 


Theophilus uliers, assistant compiler of the 
of Constitutions. This was ten years ° oa] 
was established in this country. 
“ Mippiesex.”—The quantity of wa ad 
of Great Britain anv 
thirty-two inches, or one hundred 4): . 


falls is thirty-six inches, or one hundred and 
‘thousand million to 


Querist, Newport, RK. I.—The site of the house in which 
Dr. Johnson lived and died, in Bolt Court, Fieet Street, 
has been bought by the Stationers’ Company of London. 

Museu 


“ Reaper.”—Lhe report of the British 


that during 1867, the number of readers who made use 
of the library was 94,470. During 1868, the number 
had Teased In the year 1858, 82,152 


te 122,103 
been added to the collection. 


volumes 
“ Arcot,” Philadelphia.—George W. Matsell, late 


police in New York, is about to publish a dictionar, 


of the rogues’ dialect—th 
burglars, stock-jobbers, and 
property. 

“Rep Hook,” Long Island, N. Y.—The case 


during 
rated ; and a fortress of hewn stone, which 


the entrance to the river, is now buried under the 


waves more than a mile from the present shore. 
Srupext.—The cicada spumuria, a »j 


# quarter of a mule. 


oul carried 4 q 
“ Brorasr JONATHAN.’ —The first English vessel that en- 
tered a Japanese 


port was a smugyier of opium. 
Puri..—Uut of tour thousand-known ¥ 


craters, 
only about one hundred are now active. There are 
about two thousand eruptions in a century, or twenty 


per annum. 


R. F. G., Concord, N. H.—You are too young to “give 
up beat’’ after One reverse. Stephen Girard at the age 
of forty years was in quite moderate circumstances, be- 
ing tue captain of a swall coasting vessel on the Dela- 


ware, and part owner of the sume 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


The golden days of October in New England, 
known as the Indian summer, have peculiar 
charms which bind as with a spell all who enter 
their brilliant sphere. It is during this season 
that the country, charming as it is in full flush of 
June and July, is transfigured with a glory and a 
The most 
familiar scenes are changed almost beyond re- 
Near hills, on whose clearly-defined 
sides we have been accustomed to note every 
stone and tree, and which stand forth, boldly 
modelled and tangible, now seem to recede miles 
ia the distance, and are so altered by the silver 
veil that wraps them, that they look like the most 
delicate transparent painting. Even the nearest 
objects are softened by the atmosphere. And 
well it is; otherwise our eyes would be dazzled 
by the splendors that meet them on every side. 
‘There is a nut-tree, a tall, symmetrical pyramid of 
foliage. When we made its summer acquain- 
tance, it was a miracle of emerald verdure ; but 
now it is a pile of broad, golden scales, shining 


radiance that seem almost unearthly. 


eognition. 


with*@ metallic lustre. Hard by, a maple, 


whieh Nature has exercised her most cunning 
alchemy, flames by the wayside like the triumph 
Yonder old stone-wall has a 
drapery of biazing scarlet, with flecks of purple 
and goid. The tall Lombardy poplars that nod 
like a line of plumes along the pathway, are 


of a pyrotechnist. 


green and gold, exquisitely contrasted. 


We love, at this season of the year, in a ram- 


Book 
Masonry 


ants t 
.wo thou- 
sand millions of tons; while the quantiy of rain that 


y 
e words ew ployed by thieves, 
other depredators upo: 


: you men- 

tion is not an isolated one. ‘he principal mouth o! 

the Roman sway is all but oblite- 
com! 


pecies of locust, can 
leap two hundred and fifty times its length. if aman 
could leap the same distance in proportion to his size, 


steel of gallant foemen. 


found th Ives so 
by a foe that every man of them despised. 





chief But our celestial friends have only a brief time 
left for the enjoyment of their victory. Moons 
wax and wane very rapidly when a man has a 
note on six months to pay, and John Chinaman 
has a most inexorable debtor to deal with in 
John Bull. We advise him to hurry up his re- 
joicing, to fire all the crackers he can raise, to 
beat all his gongs, and fly all his kites, and burn 
every ream of silver paper he possesses in grati- 
tude to Josh. For the evil day cometh. It will 
be no weak force that England and France will 
send to avenge the dishonor of the red cross and 
There will be frigates and gun- 
boats and shell-guns and rifled cannon, and plen- 
ty of people to handle them ; and there will be 
wailing and lamentation over a broad extent of 
Central Flower-land, when the red-demons and 


the tricolor. 


the blue-demons come back. 


Britain must be impotent. 





THE CORONATION TESTAMENT. 


first named monarch. 


on 


nailed on with two large brass pins. 





Chinese for the defeat which the lion suffered in 
the Peiho river, from the dragon of the celestial 
empire. Their papers breathe fire and flame, 
rage and mortified pride—and no wonder. 
Hitherto John Chinaman has been the butt of 
English naval and military heroes. To blow up 
a war.junk was holiday sport for the children of 
to the mistress of the seas; to thresh a battalion of 
the pig-tail warriors on shore, a job for a corpo- 
ral’s guard of infantry, or even a squad of ma- 
rines. The Chinese record of their former strug- 
gles with England, was an unbroken series of 
early | disasters and disgraces. The Chinese gun-pow- 
der was good for nothing ; the Chinese guns were 
wretchedly served ; the Chinese arms were mis- 
erable, and they were every way unworthy of the 


But most unexpectedly the tables have been 
turned. Most unexpectedly these wrongheaded, 
pig-tailed, simple-minded people of ‘“ Central 
Fiower-land” have turned on their old-time vic- 
vite tors, and given them, according to British ac- 
couuts, & most tremendous threshing. In the af- 
fair of the Peiho, the Chinese batteries were ad- 
sixty | mirably served, and the Chinese small-arms were 
terribly galling. We can fancy the surprise of 
our British cousins at this unwonted episode in 
shows | history, the utter astonishment with which they 
ly handled 


We are not altogether surprised at the hatred 
felt by the Chinese for the British, or at the re- 
cent attack on the British flag in the Peiho. The 
British have again and again violated the princi- 
ples of equity in their treatment of the Chinese, 
and we know that even the worm will turn when 
trodden on. But of course all effort on the part 
of the Chinese to war with such a power as 


The original book of the four Evangelists, up- 
on which all the kings, from Henry I. to Edward 
VI., took the coronation oath, is now in the li- 
brary of a maiden lady, in Eaton-square, London, 
It is in manuscript, and written on vellum, the 
form and beauty of the letters nearly approach- 
ing to Roman capitals. It appears to have been 
written and prepared for the coronation of the 
‘ The original binding, 
which is still in a perfect state, consists of two 
oaken boards, nearly an inch thick, fastened to- 
gether with stout thongs of leather, and the cor- 
ners defended by large bosses of brass. On the 
right side (as the book is opened) of the outer 
cover is a crucifix of brass, double gilt, which 
was kissed by the kings upon their inauguration ; 
and the whole is fastened together by a strong 
clasp of brass, fixed to a broad piece of leather, 


the 


Irish making presents to MacMahon and Niel. 
A young man seeing the mummies in the N. Y. 
Museum, expressed a desire to behold » live one. 
We don’t believe the story that a Boston girl 
desired to kiss the feet of Garibaldi. 
Paris is full; and the Hotel da Louvre makes 
up 1100 beds every night, now-a-days. 
Mahommedans say that an hour of justice is 
worth seventy years of prayer. 
Contemporaries regard the man rather than 
the merit ; posterity, the merit, not the man. 
Passion has its foundation in nature; virtue is 
acquired by the improvement of our reason. 
Life’s pleasures, if not abused, will be new ev- 
ery morning and fresh every evening. 
When ill news comes too late to be serviceable 
to your neighbor, keep it to yourself. 
The founders of large fortunes are generally 
themselves too mean to enjoy them. 
Matrimonial history is @ story of many words, 
but the tale of love may be told in a few letters. 
Fly in all haste from the friend who will suffer 
you to teach him nothing. 
A woman, says an old bachelor, should not 
marry till she is able to support her husband. 
Taylor says that courtships are the sweet and 
dreamy thresholds of unseen Edens. 
Woman proves her will in her life-time, a man 
is obliged to wait till he is dead. 
There is a firm doing business in St. Louis, un- 
der the name of “ Live-poor & Die rich.” 
The paper having the largest circulation in the 
United States is the paper of tobacco. 
He who waits for good luck to come to him is 
destined to die in poverty. 
Louis Napoleon is quite an extensive farmer. 
He owns about 50,000 acres of land. 
A Vigilance Committee has been organized in 
the mining districts, Kansas. 
The work on the Pacific Railroad is to be com- 
menced immediately. 
A German woman in Milwaukie is the mother 
of 24 children ; 19 of them are living. 
Four thousand tons of hay, stacked in the fields 
at Chatham, C. W., were lately burned. 
The articles manufactured at Cincinnati for 
the present year are worth $112,254,000. 
The buckwheat crop throughout Pennsyl 
is enormous and altogeth precedented 
From various agricultural reports it appears 
that the crops this season have turned out well. 











GERMAN STUDENT DUELS. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, at 
Heidelberg, gives an ing description of the 
manner in which the German stadents prepare 
themselves for duelling. The combatants are 
well protected from injury, save their heads, 
which are bare. Their right arm is wound with 
cloth until it is big asa man’s thigh, and too 
heavy to hold : it is supported, when not fight- 
ing, by the seconds. The neck is also wound 
with cloths to the eai protect the jugulars. 
The swords are sa te feet long, three- 
fourths of an inch wid& blunt pointed, with a 
rough edge, being regular fencing swords. If 
all is ready they begin, and endeavor to cut each 
other only on the head or face. If the swords 
are bent or broken, the parties are stopped by 
the seconds, who examine the wounds, sew them 
up if necessary, 8 the swords, and the 
fighting recommence@$ For fifteen minutes this 
continues, unless oggof the parties gives out, or 
they declare their révenge satisfied. Now and 
then an ear or a nose is cut off, and always more 
or less slashes are given across the scalp, fore- 
head or face. These marks are regarded as 
honorable distinctions, giving evidence of bravery 
on the part of the bearer. 





The British journals dislike the idea of the 











ble through the woodiands to come upon some 

little pool of still water in an open glade, reflect- 

ing at once the sky above and the varied tints of 
tree, rock, vine and creeper that surround it.” 
These images and hues do not seem to be on the 

surface, but to blaze up from the depths of the 

water. Looking down into it we seem to be gaz- 

ing, through gates opened by magic power, into 

the treasures of Aladdin’s cave. ‘There are dia- 

monds, and rubies, sapphires, emeralds and to- 

pazes—the Green Chamber of Dresden was nev- 

er half so rich. 

Manifold are the charms of the Indian sum- 
mer. It is as if Nature, to exhibit the plenitude 
of her power, suddenly arrested the progress of 
decay, and, victorious over death, made the last 
stage of dissolution more glorious than the hour 
of prime. Yet, alas! the pageant isa fleeting 
one. Soon will these red banners be trailed in 
the dust, and those gorgeous heralds and pur- 

nivants, the giants of the forests, be stripped of 
vil their blazonry. Soon will the wind sweep 
rer seared leaves and curdled pools, and the 
ole fairy vision vanish like the marvels of 
*spero’s enchanted realm. 





gaia *RTHDAYS AND FUNERALS.— 
The hesian orttyox Charch does not allow 
funerals (o take Pl®\on the fete days of mem- 


bers of the imperial f®1,. As there are already 
thirtyc—-—~™ Gays In». oa) and the num- 
ber is likely to be still furth"’ ; 

tae increased, it has 
been proposed to suppress a Wie ceenand 
with much inconvenience. 





Srncurar Ipea.—Rev. Dr. Cummings, , 
recent sermon, said that he thought the Hebrew, 
Greek and English languages would be spoken 
in heaven among the many tongues. 





Hat 1x Minnesora.—They get up smashing 
hail-storms in Minnesota, employing regglar ice- 
balis, seven inches in circumference. The west 
is a great country—a very great country ! 





Sieniricant.—There were Russian soldiers 
in those Chinese forts, when the English were 








thrashed so badly, and lostso many men and 
vessels. 





VERY IMPORTANT.—Miss Muloch, the author 
of “John Halifax,” uses a common cane-backed 


“Tue Smucoier: or, Zhe Secrets of 


ings, and is got up in our best style. 
mail it, post-paid, to any part of the country, 


or silver. 





pose of making a better profit on it. 





of this establishment could only be secured 
Kimball has this year the best stock company 


nightly. 





the library and the treasury, and pock 


Coast.’’—So great has been the demand for this 
captivating novellette, written for us by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., that we have been obliged to again 
reprint it, and the eleventh edition is now ready. 
It is superbly illustrated by large original draw- 
We will 


the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps 


A nice ApotHecary.—A druggist in New- 
ark, N. J., has been guilty of a flagrant act of 
drug adulteration, by mixing equal parts of the 
strongest alcohol with castor oil, which caused 
alarming symptoms on being administered to a 
child. On being informed of the fact, the drug- 
gist said he had adulterated the oil for the pur- 


Bostox Mosgeum.—The unvarying success 


the real excellence of its performances, Mr. 


has ever employed; the result is full houses 


Tue Douxe or Mopexa.— When this fugitive 
prince left his rebellious duchy, he first robbed 
d the h 4 





sand bushels. The exportation of onions has 
on | reached over eight hundred thousand pounds ; 
while that of tomatoes amounted to four thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-two boxes. More 
than sixty vessels were engaged in carrying the 
above-mentioned producs, 





Pekin, Niagara county, N. Y., reside Samuel 
- Roberts, his wife Salina, and their four daugh- 
ters. They occupy a farm of a hundred acres, 
the work of which has, during the last year, been 
performed by the mother and daughters. The 
eldest daughter, aged eighteen, ploughed twenty 
acres and one of the youngest sisters dragged in 
by | the grain. 





he New Pray.—The five act play of “ Inez the 
Poisoner,” written for the National Theatre, in 
this city, is the production of Mr. F. S. Hill, 
based upon an incomplete manuscript found 
among his late father’s papers. The story is 
a thrilling though terrible one, and the piece 





to get back. 





one week, Rich country this! 





miles an hour! 





of what we are ignorant of!” 





—me our Massachnsetts banks. 


e+e 


ton Theatre, we are glad to know. 











Yankee rocking-chair. 


Gorxe cvr—Balloons, all over the country. 


silver spoons and then cut his stick. He wants 


Tae Mixt.—The Philadelphia U. S. mint 
Aately received gold dust for coining, the product 
of six different States in the Union, all during 


Sream-Carriace.—A steam-carriage is now 
Meying on the roads in the vicinity of Patterson, 
N. J., on the common road, and makes fifteen 


Exacriy so.—Arago, when shown an ency- 
clopedia, said, “ Ah! if we had but a dictionary 


Baxxking.—Our city banks have just paid 
first-rate semi-annual dividends. They are sound 


Tue Orsra.—Highly successful at the Bos- 


in the most effective dramatic situations. 





O! pear !—Another American lady, beauti- 
ful, rich, intellectual, and highly educated (of 
course), is stage-struck and going to make her 
first appearance in New York shortly. 





Kossuta.—Some foreign letter-writer has 
been asserting that the great Hungarian has 
apostatized—sold oytto Louis Napoleon. We 
don’t believe it. 





Curing a Coip.—An infallible remedy for 
curing a cold of a prima donna is said to be stop- 
ping her salary as long as the cold lasts. 





Natvrat Figeworks.—A new volcano has 
sprung up in Oregon. Mount Hood is in a state 
of active eruption. : 


Goop.—The people of Springfield, Mass., are 
to have a free library. This is progress. 








France anp Itaty.—There are still one 
hundred thousand French troops in Italy. 





Bermupa.—The island of Bermuda is fast 
becoming a vast market-garden for the city of 
New York. The export of potatoes for the sea- 
son to that city shows an increase of nine thou- 


Femates AGRICULTURISTS.—In the town of 


foreign Htems. 


The loss of the Austrians in the Italian war 
was, altogether, 1164 officers and 48,500 men. 





France and Austria, was expected to take place 
in Switzerland. 
A petition for the restoration of Prince Napo- 
leon to the head of affairs in Alveria had been 
signed by the principal proprietors in that colony. 
The London papers state that in the county of 
Lancashire, England, in 1857, only forty-four 
women in one hundred could write their names. 
For accommodating the Empress of Russia 
and her suite in his hotel for one night a land- 
lord in Basle charged $3400. 
Punch announces that the government clerks 
intend organizing a strike. They stipulate being 
allowed two hours a day for reading the news- 
paper. 
The Duke of Malakoff is going to Spain with 
his wife, to visit, as the French papers somewhat 
pompously announce, the “family estates” of 
the duchess. 

A Frenchman has invented a new apparatus 
for stopping a locomotive in the midst of its 
speed, almost instantaneously. It has been tried 
successfully. 

The city of London is about to spend twenty 
millions of dollars for draining her streets, keep- 
ing the filth from flowing into the Thames, and 
saving it for agriculture. 

A spiritualist has invited Schiller to be pres- 
ent at the celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
his birthday here, on the 10th of November. A 
rap in reply is requested. 

Albert Smith is going to give up his Mount 
Blanc entertainment, at Egyptian Hall, London. 
He has made $150,000 out of it, and married a 
rich wife, and now he says that its monotony is 
driving him mad. 

There are in Egypt three hundred miles of 
railroad. When the running of the trains was 
commenced, mummies were used for fuel, antl 
are said to make a very hot fire. The supply is 
— inexhaustible and they are used by the 
cord. 

The test modern duellist died recently in 
Paris, M. Choquart. Out of thirty duels he 
fought during his life, he was worsted nine-and- 
twenty times, and only once succeeded in wound- 
ing his adversary, his very best friend, with whom 
he had quarrelled on some frivolous pretext 





Dewdrops of Wisdon, 


To succeed - must keep moving; to grow 
rich you must keep saving. 
Life appears to be too short to be spent in 

nursing animosities or registering wrongs. 
We can bear all that is ordained for us. Our 
strength is freshly renewed with every trouble. 
How small a thing is father to the greater. A 
blade of grass takes fire in the sun, and the prai- 
ries are burnt to the horizon. 
Don’t force a man to take your advice. You 
can advise him to take a bath without pitching 
him into the river. 
The violet grows low and covers itself with its 
own tears, and of all flowers yields the sweetest 
fragrance. Such is humility. 
The worst form of ingratitude is to refuse to 
accept a favor from the hands of a person to 
whom you have had the pleasure of rendering 
one. 

True felicity is when any one is as happy as to 
find out and follow what is the proper bent of 
his genius, and turn all his endeavors to exert 
himself ding as that prompts him. 
The reason why justice is so often denied is be- 
cause it is demanded as a right. We have a no- 
tion that if it were solicited as a favor it would 
be much more frequently conceded. 
Happiness in part is imaginary, and the pos- 
session depends almost entirely upon ourselves ; 
contentment is the key which unlocks the treas- 
ure-house, and with “ godliness is great gain.” 
Plain men think handsome women want pas- 
sion, and plain women think young men want 
politeness : dull writers think all readers devoid 
of taste, and dull readers think witty writers de- 
void of brilliancy. 

An upright is always easieg than @ stoopi 

posture, because it is Sak nenieal, and pas 
is better supported than another ; so it is better 





to be an honest man than a knave. It is also 
more graceful. 
When a man’s conscience begins to hard, 


it does so faster than anything in nature. It is 
like the boiling of an egg; it is very clear at 
first, but as soon as it gets cloudy, one minute 
more and you may cut it with a knife. 
Patience is a sublime virtue. The truest hero- 
ism in human life is that private heroism which 
with calmness inevitable ills, regardless of 
the consolations of a fruitless sympathy, and 
without the hing i of public 
attention. 








Hoker’'s Budget. 


When is a man thinner than a shingle When 
he is a shaving. 

Why is the crime of murder like the Atlantic ? 

use it is not bailable. 
Why are fashionably dressed ladies like bushes 
on the roadside in rural districts? Because they 
skirt the streets. 
The biographer of a ble minister says he 
was remarkable for the felicity of his prayers, and 
returned thanks with the exactness of an assessor. 
There is one evil that doctors in length of time 
do effectually cure us of—and that is, the faith 
we place in their nostrums. 
The lady whose dress was too dirty to wear, 
and not dirty enough to be washed, had a mat- 
ter of serious import to decide. 
On one of the rivers in Iowa the only ferry is 
a sorrel horse. He crosses with three at a time— 
two on his back and one fastened to his tail. 
A newspaper was started not long ago, the 
first number of which contained a letter from a 





Another meeting between the eniperors of 


Quill and Scissors. 


A son of Josiah Tate, of Tuftonborough, N. 
H., aged 12 years, purchased three ounces of 
powder at the village store, and put it in the 
pocket of his pantaloons, in which were friction 
matches. On his way home the matches got on 
fire and communicated with the powder, which 
exploded, terribly burning him. He lingered 
nine days, when death set him free from his ter- 
rible sutferings. 

Mr. John Minnon of York, Pa., lately aston- 
ished a large crowd of spectators, by a number 
of antics performed on top of a church spire, on 
South George street. He stood upon an arrow 
near the top of the vane, lay at full length en 
it, and d other positi too frightful to 
look at. 

It is said that the difficulties in which the Post- 
office Department was left by the failure of the 
appropriations for its service have been overcome, 
and the service has been and will continue to be 
regularly performed, and without any important 
reduction, from necessary discontinuances. 

Mr. James C. Cook, a young mechanic of 
Middletown, has invented a hose coupling, which 
is said to greatly expedite the work, and to en- 
able it to be done without a wrench, also to ob 
viate the difficulty that frequently occurs, from 
bringing the wrong hose together. 

The principal locality for the manufacture of 
steel in England is at Sheffield. The Swedish 
iron, reduced from the magnetic ore, and con- 
taining some manganese, is extensively used. It 
is reported that during five years 20,000 tons 
were made by 120 furnaces in active operation. 
Hartford, with a popul of thirty th i, 
has no single library numbering more than about 
ten thousand volumes. The late David Wilkin- 
son, however, left the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to remedy the deficiency and sup- 
ply the city with a good library. 

The Col. Stevenson, who with his family and 
house, were burned up at Red Bluffs, Cal., is as- 
certained not to be the Col. Stevenson, of this 
city, who went to California, in 1845, with a reg- 
iment of U. S. troops. 

In Rockbridge county, Vt., a man was bitten 
on on his right hand by a copper head snake, and 
died in precisely twenty-four hours afterwards— 
not of the bite but of a quart of whiskey admin- 
istered to him. 

Miss Lydia Barnard died at Amherst, N. H., 
lately. She was the oldest person in the town 
and county, and probably in the State. She had 
retained her faculties and strength up to within 
two weeks of her death. 

The Isabella grape vines in New York, of 
which there are thousands in the back yards of 
private residences, are sickly and feeble, and 
grave fears are expressed whether they will not 
prove a total failure. 

The Oneida Sachem says that Charles Spen- 
cer of Canastota, has in process of constraction 
two powerful microscopes for Professor Agassiz, 
costing about $1000 apiece. 

Miss Dix, the celebrated philanthro; has re- 
cently been on an errand of mercy to Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Prince Kdward Island and New 
Brunswick, inquiring into the condition and 
wants of the insane. 

Iron freight cars are coming into use on the 
Ohio Railroad. Four or five have been construct- 
ed, and are found to answer well. The entire 
car weighs only 11,500 pounds, while an ordin- 
ary wooden baggage car weighs 14,500 pounds. 
An extra of the Canada Gazette has been is- 
sued, appointing hursday, the third day of No- 
vember, a general holiday and day of thanksgiv- 
ing for the blessings of peace and plenty now en- 
joyed in that province. 

The of the first wing of the Decla- 
tion m8 nt hab tommy been discov- 
ered and restored, and the parties possessing it 
will shortly publish copies in the form in which 
it first appeared. 

The London News, describing the Great East- 
ern’s departure, says she “ coyly wallowed in her 
liquid couch and glided away forever from the 
scenes portentous infancy.” 

The St. Paul Times says the crops of every 
sort in Minnesota this year are extraordinary in 
quality. It says there will be a surplus of more 
than a million bushels of potatoes. 

The whole amount of the public land surveys, 
as returned to the General Land Office, for the 
year ending with the present month, is nearly 
53,000 miles, or about fifteen million acres. 

A penny was deposited in the corner stone of 
a church at Jackson, Mich., lately, that had been 
taken from the corner stone of a temple in Rome, 
built during the reign of the first Caesar. 
Sparrows have been sent from England to 
Australia, in the hope that they will increase 
sufficiently to keep down the worms that annoy 
the farmers. 


A London paper says Lord Cardigan, who 
commanded cavairy in his yacht at Sebastopol, is 
the best specimen of a horse marine extant. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rey. Mr. Wells, Mr. William Ludgate 
to Miss Annie by etield. of B ; 

By Rev. Mr. King Mr. George W. Parker to Miss Elis 
J. Downing. fre nage’ 

By Rev Dr Neale, Mr. Calvin B. Town, of Jersey City, 
N. J., to Miss Margaret W. \. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William G. Velkin to Miss 
Anna C. Wiggins. 

By Kev. dir. Duncan, Mr. Charles H. White to Miss 
O ay kev De. Bt bridge, Mr. Richard H. Hadley 
By Kev. Dr. Stoc! » Mr. H. to 
Miss Abby A. Dyer. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. A. Newell 
Cook, of Boston, te Miss A fe 
At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Frank G. Davis 
to Miss 8 H. Whitney. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr, Pettee, Mr. William W. 
Carsley to Miss Mary Caroline Greeley. 


son to Miss Sarah J. Cariton 

















At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Wildes, Mr J. EB. Tilton, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Kate N. Koekwood, of Nashville, Tenn 

At Bridgewater, by Key, Mr. Brigham, Mr. Frank M. 
Kingman to Mise Ellen G Alden 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. George H. Knowles 
to Mise wie B Clark. 

At Brookfield, by Kev Mr. Bragg, Rev. Amos H. John- 
£0) Midul Mise Fi 





correspondent, who signed himself “a 
reader.” 


Never carry a loaded gun on full cock, hori- 
zontally, when a friend is walking before you, 
uniess you are aware of the thickness of his 
corduroys. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to 
swim in hot water, and with such success that 
they lay boiled eggs. Who says this is not an 
age of improvement ? 

An Irishman, who lived in an attic, being asked 
what part of the house he occupied, answered— 
“If the house were turned topsy-turvy, I’d be 
livin’ on the first flare!’ 

We see advertised as for sale by acertain firm, 
“Candles for City Consumption.” This, we 
presume, is a new method of preparing cod liver 
oil as a remedy for consumption. 


nm, of rances 5 Benjamin. 
At Chester, N. 11, by Kev. Mr. Howland, Mr. D. B. 
Butterfield, of Boston, to Miss J. A. Pickett. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Adeline 8. Washburn, 66; Mr. Oliver 

Ho! 1; Mrs. Nancy Tufte, #2; Mrs. 

man, 9); Mr. George mg tay id Mr. J 
. 61; Mr. 








at exter, Mr. Visher A. Kingsbury, 66. 

At Somerville, Mr. George B Ware, 24 

At Brookline, ag my Sanderson, 57. 

At Jamaica Pisin, A i) , 1. 
i. Ligail Morgan. 


At Koxbury, es Mary 8. Weld, 35 





A contemporary has received a communica- 
tion asking, Why was the rearguard of the 
French army, on the retreat from Moscow, like 
a-war-horse? Because it had a Martial Ney 
(martial neigh). 
Weak doses of wash-boards are now recom- 
mended by physicians for ladies who complain of 





| 
j 
| 
men troubled in the same | 
| 


dyspepsia. Youn; 
way may be by @ strong preparation of 
saw-horse. 


Hall, 
At Newbur) port, Mra. Khods Henderson, 63; Mrs 
Hetty Loud, 4, Mr Henry Bost. 42 
At Mariboro’, Mr Abraham Howe, 67 
At Lincoin, Mr. William H. Pierce, 7 


A , Mr 

At North Egremont, Mrs. Catherine Race, 62 

at — Miss Rally Bates, 23; Mrs. Martha RK 
Chase, 
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OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION 








Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE EVENING STAR. 


Oe 
BY BR. ROLLINS ROCKBRIDGR. 
Thou art ever shining brightly, 
Down upon us from above, 
And in thy resplendent glory 
Thou dost shine with beams of love. 


Long mayst thou shine as thou dost now, 
Shedding beams of love abroad, 

Ever shining in truth and peace, 
Calm reflect the face of God. 


Thou hast shone for years upon us, 
From the lattice of thy tower, 

Like some lovely, bright-eyed maiden 
Gazing forth from out her bower. 


Many a night hast thou shown us 
How to trace our dreary way, 

When the silver moon, thy mother, 
Far beneath the ocean lay. 


And thou hast shown us where to find 
Stores of gold and diamonds bright, 
Where they forever would remain 
Hid in deep, eternal night. 


The direction thou hast shown us, 
Where in trouble we should turn, 

And thy use to us, poor sinners, 
Every one should try and learn. 


And thou hast forever ceased, 
To shine upon us from afar, 

May thou be placed in God’s bright crown, 
And. may Goa bless thee, Evening Star. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
RATS IN THE PANTRY: 
—oR,— 


THE UNFORTUNATE STEWARD. 





BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 
“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves will never 
shake!” 


Tue ship Sparkler on her last voyage, car- 
ried six boys who had been shipped as apprenti- 
ces to learn seamanship and qualify themselves 
for officers. Having a house by themselves 
amidships, they were not obliged to associate 
with “ Tom, Dick and Harry ” of the forecastle ; 
and after recovering from the disagreeable effects 
of old Neptune’s first rough greeting, and be- 
coming somewhat accustomed to the routine of 
duties on shipboard, began to enjoy their new 
mode of life, and (except in a single respect) be- 
came perfectly content with their situation. 

They were all young men of respectability, 
who, having resolved to make going to seaa 
profession, had thus commenced in the service at 
the foot of the ladder—and being sons of men 
well-to-do in the world, they soon realized the 
difference between their father’s well-spread table 
on shore, and the rough grub of a ship’s fore- 
castle. The outrageous pangs of returning ap- 
petite after sea-sickness, enabled them to relish 
the salt junk and hard bread at first, but after 
the vacuum which ‘nature abhors was once 
filled, they felt the need of something more del- 
icate and less substantial, and discovered that 
the parting advice of their anxious friends, to 
“ make friends with the cook and steward,” was 
more sensible and worthy of being followed, than 
they had at first supposed. 

Various expedients were resorted to for the 
purpose of propitiating the “tyrant of the gal- 
ley,” but without success. He was a hard-headed, 
crabbed old colored individual, and expressed his 
unfeigned delight at seeing “de white trash 
obleeged to come down to it”—meaning that it 
gratified his envious disposition to see those 
more favorably situated than himself, reduced to 
the same level and deprived of their accustomed 
luxuries. 

With the steward they succeeded better. A 

little “ soft sawder,” a liberal amount of flattery 
in regard to his culinary skill, and an occasional 
present of a few cigars, made him a firm friend, 
and he supplied them, not ovily with the frag- 
ments remaining on the cabin table after the 
people aft had finished their meals, but with 
many pies and cakes (not pison cakes) and other 
“ goodies ” which he had prepared expressly for 
them. They were thus his debtors to a large 
amount, but—alas, that it should be so!—were 
just as ungrateful for favors received, as the ma- 
jority of mankind. The steward made a prac- 
tice of visiting the midship house whenever he 
wished to smoke a peaceful pipe, or rest from his 
arduous duties, and really enjoyed the society of 
the boys and their merry conversation, but they, 
—the young blackguards—could not refrain from 
poking fun, even at their benefactor, who was a 
Dutchman, and whose odd pronunciation of the 
English language afforded them an endless fund 
of amusement. They delighted to mimic his 
manner of speaking, and to abuse his country- 
men; and though very sensitive to such things, 
Hans was slow to anger, and bore their ridicule 
with patience, until one unlucky day, when em- 
boldened by his passive submission, they spread 
it a little too thick, and asked him what was the 
difference “between an Amsterdam Dutchman, 
and any other tam Dutchman ?” 

“Dunder and blitzen!” cried Hans. “ Das 
yas too mooch. Now, you young willains, you 
may go to the tuyvel, and ven you vants any 
more cabin wittles, you may vissel for it.” So 
saying, he left the house in a rage. 

He was as good as his word, and immediately 
shut down on the supplies, thereby bringing the 
boys to intense grief. For afew days they got 
along tolerably well upon the regular ship’s fare, 
but soon became disgusted with it, and discovered 
how much they had lost in affronting the steward, 
especially when (as he frequently took occasion 
to do) he carried a steaming, savory mess, pre- 
pared for the cabin table, directly past their door. 
As they sat upon their donkeys one evening, try- 
ing, though rather unsuccessfully, to make out a 
supper, Andy Greene, the wit and wag of the 
company, made a sudden stab into the beef kid 
with his sheath-knife, and impaled a junk of pet- 
rified meat. Holding it up to view, he recited 
in a solemn tone the following stanza, which is a 
favorite among sailors : 

Qld horse, old horse, how came you here’” 
“ Ive carted stone for many a year, 


And now, worn out with sore abuse, 
I’m salted down for sailor's use.” 


“ Jerusalem !” exclaimed another of the mess, 
“you don’t call this horse, do you? More likely 
it is salt jackass. It’s about as tender to the 
teeth as good India-rubber, and the more you try 
to swallow it, the more it wont go down.” 

“« Just so,” interposed a third, “and if we’ve 
got to sustain life on such stuff as this all the 
voyage, I, for one, prefer to jump over the lee- 
rail at once, and get out of misery.” 

“ Never say die, boys!” replied Andy. “ While 
there is life there is hope, and—” 

“ And while the lamp holds out to burn, even 
the steward may return,” interrupted the first 
speaker. : 
“ | don’t think it likely that Amsterdam will 
repent,” returned Andy, “but I have been med- 
itating a descent upon the pantry unknown to 
him. If we can get a supply of food that is fit 
to eat, in this manner, the double-headed old 
Dutchman may go where he told us to—that is, 
to the tuyvel.” 

“ How are you going to do it ?” 

“ Vi et armis, which means—vy with my arms, 
to be sure, I can bring out grub enough at one 
time to last us a week.” 

“Yes, but in order to kill a cat you must first 
catch her. I don’t see how you will get into 
the pantry, for the door is always kept locked. 
You know Amsterdam once told us that he 
‘always lock de key and put de door in his pock- 
et,’ when he left the cabin.” 

“To extend your own simile, there is more 
than one way to kill a cat. If you have ever 
been in the pantry, you must have noticed that 
it has a small trap-door, opening into the half- 
deck where the stoves are kept. Now, if we can 
get into the half-deck, it will be the easiest thing 
in the world to enter the pantry through the 
trap, which has no fastening, and once there to 
raise ‘dunder mit de wittles.’” 

“Very good; but you haven’t caught your 
cat yet, you are only telling us how to kill her. 
The two doors opening from the half deck out on 
the maindeck are locked and the third mate has 
the key. The only way to get in there, would 
be through the after-hatch, but as that is directly 
in front of the binnacle, and in sight of the man 
at the wheel, I don’t see as your plan is practi- 
cable after all.” 

“Boys,” exclaimed Andy, “the great Napo- 
leon once said that ‘nothing is impossible to 
him who wills.’ That remark is just as true 
now as it ever was, and what Napoleon has done 
of course Andy can do, for if his name is Greene, 
he is not particularly green himself, as you all 
know. There can be no doubt but that he has 
the will to do this thing, ergo it is not im- 
possible.” 

“It must be so, Andy, thou braggest well,” 
returned the doubting individual, who was so 
anxious to catch the cat before he attempted to 
cut her head off 

“Yes,” continued Andy, “the thing can be 
done, and by the great horn spoon, it shall be 
done! So, leave everything to me, and mark 
the result.” 

“ That’s the talk ”—* Go in lemons ”’—Andy’s 
a brick,” were the various ejaculations of his 
companions, and as just at this moment eight 
bells were struck and the watch relieved, the con- 
versation was cut short, and Andy, who kept the 
first lookout, was left to mature his plan as he 
pleased. 

He remained on the top-gallant forecastle till all 
was quiet, then d ded to the maindeck and 
walked aft to see what he could discover. The 
sailors were caulking in various places, the mate 
was on the poop, and the third mate sat upon 
the harness cask, leaning against the mainmast, 
and fast asleep. This was just as Andy had de- 
sired, and stealthily approaching the sleeper, in- 
sinuated his hand into his starboard pea-jacket 
pocket, fumbling among plugs of tobacco, pipes, 
balls of rope-yarn, etc., until he got hold of the 
object of his search, and joyfully drew out a 
bunch of brass keys, fastened together with a ring. 
It was the work of a moment only to try them 
in the padlock which secured the door of the 
run, or half-deck, and as soon as the right one 
was found, Andy hastened forward again. 

Among the carpenter’s materials, he found a 
piece of soft lead, and with the aid of a sharp 
knife, soon succeeded in whittling out a perfect 
imitation of the coveted key—for Andy possessed 
an amount of mechanical ingenuity worthy of 
being employed in a better cause. He tip-toed 
aft again, and having inserted his leaden “ open 
sesame” into the lock and found it, as he ex- 
pressed it, “a go, and no mistake,” carefully hid 
it away in the till of his donkey, and returned 
the original key to its rightful guardian. In 
performing this operation, however, he accident- 
ally disturbed the officer, who started up, ex- 
claiming : 

““Who’s there—what do you want?” 

“It’s only me, sir,” replied Andy, with a 
ready lie. “I didn’t know you was asleep, and 
came to ask you to show me how to make a 
Matthew Walker knot.” And he produced a 
piece of small line from his pocket. 

Now the third mate prided himself upon his 
great knowledge of seamanship in all its ramifi- 
cations, from club hauling a ship on a lee shore, 
or rigging a jury-mast in a gale, to splicing the 
main brace, or knotting a rope-yarn, and was 
always pleased when the boys applied to him for 
information on any point connected with the 
ship and its rigging. So he very complacently 
took the cord and made the “‘ Matthew Walker ” 
for Andy, expressing the complimentary opinion 
in the meantime, that his pupil was far superior 
to the “common run 0’ boys, or he would have 
been caulking like them lubbers to leeward, in- 
stead of seeking to gain valuable knowledge.” 

“IT am able to appreciate the privilege of 
learning from the best sailor aboard, sir,” re- 
plied Andy, protruding his tongue from the cor- 
ner of his mouth, and pointing it “ over the left” 
shoulder. 

This remark pleased the officer so much, that 
he straightway rubbed his eyes wide open, and 
proceeded to instruct Andy in making a “ wall 
and crown,” a “double wall,’ a “rose knot,” 
and many others, talking all the while of his own 
qualifications as a seaman. 

“The conceited jackass!” exclaimed Andy, 
as he was giving account of his interview with 








the third mate to his companions, after they had 
all turned in. “I should like to use one of his 
knots on his own person.” 

“Which is that, Andy ?” 

“The running bowline. If I had one round 
his neck, and the other end of the line rove 
through a block at the foreyard arm, I think he’d 
find himself slightly elevated before many 
minutes.” 

“ Well, belay your jawing tackle, and get your 
sleeping tacks aboard,” replied one. And short- 
ly after, the whole mess were in the land “of 
dreams. 

The next night the port watch, to which Andy 
belonged, kept the middle watch, and as these 
four hours were usually passed by the watch on 
deck, officers included, in a state the reverse of 
vigilant watchfulness, he decided that this would 
be the best time in all the twenty-four hours, to 
pursue his designs upon the steward’s pantry. 
Accordingly, when two bells had struck (one 
o’clock, A. M.), he crept silently aft and entered 
the half-deck, closing the door behind him. He 
then took from his pocket a box of friction 
matches, and lighting them one by one, was able 
by the glimmer they afforded, to select from the 
open boxes of stores, several jars of jelly, pickles, 
etc., which he placed near the door to be ready 
for removal, and pushed on toward the pantry. 
On the preceding day, the steward had baked up 
a large quantity of mince pies, soft tack, plam 
cake, and other edibles ; and when Andy pushed 
back the slide and entered the pantry, he was 
immensely gratified at the aspect of things, for 
the grub was spread out in tempting array upon 
the shelves. 

Having lighted the hanging lamp, he made a 
careful survey of the premises, and had just com- 
menced a violent attack upon a mince pie, when 
a sudden idea struck him with tremendous force. 
It occurred to him that the steward would cer- 
tainly miss what he should take from the pantry, 
and would either place things beyond his reach 
in future, or set a watch for the thief which 
might result in his detection on some subsequent 
occasion. His jaws suspended their work of de- 
struction, and his mental powers were severely 
taxed to discover a remedy for this unforeseen 
difficulty, till again a luminous idea pierced his 
cranium, and if he did not cry “ Eureka !” it was 
only because in the of the 
he had forgotten his early education. He cer- 
tainly made use of an expression equally to the 
point. 

“Them’s ’em,” he cried, “rats did it.” And 
in this brief sentence was comprehended the 
germ of an ingenious and deep-laid plan. 

He drew his sheath-knife and cut a hole through 
the bulkhead, between the pantry and half-deck, 
close to the floor, chopping the edges to make it 
appear like the work of rat’s teeth—and crum- 
bled off the crust of a pie, scattering the crumbs 
on the shelf and floor in a straight line towards 
the hole. This accomplished, he finished his 
nocturnal lunch, and departed with a liberal sup- 
ply of “manavelens” (the name which sailors 
give to cabin dainties), for his , who 





contact with the loop of the sizing, that the 
weight of the lightest mouse stepping upon the 
shingle as he emerged from the hole, would push 
the rope-yarn from its fastening, and let the 
brick fall upon his devoted head. 

In order to test the practical operation of this 
apparatus after he had arranged it to his satisfac- 
tion, the steward placed his finger on the shingle, 
and bore down upon it. This was an excellent 
idea, for as he did so, the brick descended upon 
his finger with sufficient force to satisfy him that 
it would have caused the total annihilation of 
any luckless rat who might have stood upon the 
same spot. The result seemed to have been 
most unexpected, however, for with an angry 
“‘dunder and blitzen,” he clapped his finger to 
his mouth, and raising his foot, sent the “ tam 
trap” flying to the further corner of the pantry. 
But as the pain in his digit subsided he repented 
of his hasty action, and carefully re-arranged the 
whole apparatus. This time he felt absolutely 
certain that the reign of the rats—to him indeed 
a reign of terror—was ended, and that the next 
morning’s light would dawn upon the caput 
mortuum of some chieftain of the race. But the 
words of Scotland’s bard are, alas, too true : 

‘“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 


Daring the day the boys had “ scoffed ” (a 
sailorism for eaten) the last morsel from Andy’s 
bag, and he only waited for that darkness which 
he loved better than light because his “deeds 
were evil,” to repeat the predatory assault upon 
the steward’s provisions. He made, as before, a 
successful entrance to the pantry; and when he 
looked upon the steward’s handiwork, instead cf 
being moved with pity, as he thought of the un- 
wearied pains and anxious study it must have 
cost the poor fellow, he actually laughed with 
fiendish glee. 

“ Well, well,” he soliloquized, “that is some 
trap for a Dutchman to make, but let me tell you, 
old doublehead, that all the rats yon catch with 
that bloody brickbat can be put in your eye with- 
out injuring the sight.” And as he said this, he 
raised the brick with one hand, while he released 
the string with the other, and then laid it care- 
fully on the floor. 

While filling his bag, the spirit of mischief 
prompted him to an act for which no sophistry 
can find an excuse, as it was executed in pure 
malice and without provocation. This was, to 
add insult to injury, by placing a large piece of 
cake upon the steward’s brick, thus indicating to 
that persecuted individual, the utter contempt in 
which the thief, or thieves, held all his contriv- 
ances to entrap them. And he acted upon this 
suggestion, alike insensible to the qualms of con- 
science, and the fear of a just retribution. He in- 
formed the other boys, who were eagerly await- 
ing his return in their house, of this wicked 
deed, and the hardened young sinners were de- 
lighted—one of them suggesting that when the 
steward wanted to catch rats, ho might “ vissel 
for dem,” as he had formerly told them to do for 
the “cabin wittles.” With feasting, jokes and 
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declared they should remember him in their 
prayers—but there is foom for a reasonable doubt 
as to whether they ever remembered the prayers 
themselves. 

Great was the surprise of the steward next 
morning at beholding the havoc made among 
his victuals. But he soon discovered the rat (?) 
hole, and jumped at once to the lusion that 


ghter, the hours of the watch sped by—and 
let us hope that when the young reprobates turned 
in, they were oppressed with the nightmare as a 
punishment for their sins. 

The sound of holystones overhead, as the 
morning watch commenced their customary 
labor of washing decks, aroused the steward 
from his balmy slumbers. Visions of dead rats 





the thieves were of the small quadruped species. 

“Ah, you leetle rascals,” he exclaimed, “I 
fix you now so petter ash you never vas—I catch 
a trap mit you.” And rummaging among the 
miscellaneous truck in the boatswain’s locker, 
soon found an ancient steel trap, which he baited, 
and set directly in front of the “ leetle hole,” 
where he supposed the troublesome vermin had 
effected an entrance. 

Having thus put matters in train for their cap- 
ture, he rested that night in the blissful belief that 
his cherished victuals were safe from harm. 
And so they were, for Andy had as good a rea- 
son for not visiting the pantry that night, as Jack 
had for not eating his supper, when he couldn’t 

et it. 

“ During the second dog-watch the wind had 
hauled aft, and while Andy was on deck, he was 
occupied with the rest of his watchmates, in reef- 
ing off the stun-sail gear, and setting stun-sails, 
and the next morning the steward found his trap 
unsprung and his pies hed. Supposing 
that the rats had been frightened away by the 
trap, he concluded that he had nothing more to 
fear in that direction. But he “ reckoned with- 
out his host,” for human rats like Andy Greene, 
are not so easily circumvented as their four-legged 
brethren, and at the first favorable opportunity 
the thief of the pantry made another descent. 

He had prepared a large bag for the purpose 
of holding the spoils, and the material of which 
it was made must have been similar to that used 
in constructing omnibuses. For after being ap- 
parently filled to the brim, he still found room to 
stow away another and another lot. Each locker 
and closet in the pantry contributed its share, 
and befure Andy left the scene of his exploits 
with his bulky burden, he released the spring of 
the steel trap, letting it snap together, and re- 
moved the bait. 

“Mine Gott!” exclaimed the steward, as he 
pushed open the pantry door and found every- 
thing in confusion—the floor covered with crumbs, 
the trap sprung and unbaited, but without a pris- 
oner, and the pie-plates empty. ‘‘ Dis beats all 
my goin’ fishin’. How der tuyvel der leetle 
monsters kit in here and steal away de bait mit- 
out ketchin’ themselves mit de trap? Dis is vot 
I vants to know. Vell, I got to speckilate about 
dis ting to-day. I must try something else, or I 
lose my pread and bies so faster as I make him.” 

He did not wish to stop up the hole, fearing 
that the rats would gnaw through in some place 
not so easily accessible, and spent all his leisure 
time that day in constructing a trap of his own 
¢irention. Directly over the hole he suspended 

brick, by means of a rope-yarn, which he drew 
over a nail driven into the bulkhead, making the 
other end fast ina peculiar manner to a peg in 
the floor. Over this peg, and exactly in front of 
the hole, he laid a piece of shingle, with another 








peg driven into its lower side, and so placed in 


ble had hovered round him while he 

slept, and now, in his waking hours, he hoped to 
see his dream fulfilled. We would wish to spare 
the reader the description of a painful scene, and 
it would be difficult to find words to convey an 
adequate idea of the steward’s rage and disap- 
pointment, when he became aware of the state 
of things in the pantry. We shall not, therefore, 
attempt to draw the picture. The labor of pre- 
paring breakfast partially composed poor Am- 
sterdam, and trusting no longer to his own in- 
ventive powers, he made a touching appeal to 
the mate for counsel and assistance. This gen- 
tleman had often sailed in ships infested with 
rats, and after listening to the steward’s pitiful 
tale, gave the result of his own experience. 

“Rats,” he said, “were the most canning of 
creatures, and to get to windward of them re- 
quired the exercise of much ingenuity and pez- 
severance. In fact,” said he, “I know of but 
one sure way to catch them. You get a smooth 
iron pot and fill it to the depth of five or six 
inches with water, and then spread a thin coating 
of bran, or meal upon the surface of the water. 
The pot then appears to contain nothing but 
bran, and the rats deceived thereby, jump in, 
and once in the water, the smooth sides of the 
pot prevent their climbing out.” 
“Yaw, dat ish goot,” said Hans, “dat ish 
goot. Idodis ting, and ven I ketch one rat I 
make you a mince pie to pay for dis.” 
“When you catch a rat, you’ll make him into 
a pie forme, eh? Well, I am obliged to you for 
your kind intention, but would rather be excused 
from eating such pastry as that.” 
“No, no, I no mean dat—vot for you talk 20? 
I mean I make you one nice, big, large, great 
mince pie, so petter ash I make for the cappen.” 
“Ah, that’s right. Make it as nice and large 
as you please, and mind that you put the plums 
within hail of each other. If you want any as- 
sistance about your rat-trap, call on me.” 
In the course of the day the steward procured 
an old copper boiler from the doctor (i. ¢., the 
cook), and prepared a plunge bath for his tor- 


“ At an early period of my life I lived in an 
old house in the country, which was overrun 
with rats. So numerous were the vermin, that 
the family were unable to keep anything eatable 
in the cellar, which was a source of serious in- 
convenience. Various methods were resorted to 
for the purpose of getting rid of the trouble- 
some creatures, but without much success. One 
day, as I was repairing my lines preparatory to 
a fishing excursion, it occurred to me to try the 
experiment of angling for rats. And baiting my 
hook with a piece of cheese, I procured a lan- 
tern, stationed myself at a deep rat-hole in the 
cellar, and dropped in my lines. I was reward- 
ed with a ‘ bite’ on the instant, and twitched up 
an enormous rat. I swung him up against the 
wall to quiet him, and continued the sport till I 
had piled up the carcasses of more than twenty 
rats. For a week, I spent all my leisure time in 
baiting rats, but I will venture to say that for 
every one I killed, a score of strangers came to 
the funeral. Some new mode of operation be- 
came necessary, and about this time some one 
informed me that the report of a fire-arm dis- 
charged in the cellar, would drive them off and 
I resolved to try the experiment. One evening 
while the family were absent, I took a pistol into 
the cellar and fired it off. Scarcely had the 
echoes of the report died away, when myriad of 
rats came forth from a hundred different holes, 
Aud made for the large door opening up into the 
yard, which I had taken the precaution to leave 
open. Iran up stairs and out into the yard to 
see, by the moonlight, this vast army take up 
their line of march. Out they came in regular 
ranks, keeping time like trained sold.ers, and for 
half an hour, the procession moved on in solid 
column. Behind the last rank, followed two 
rats in single file, the hinder one having the end 
of the other’s tailin his mouth. The leader was 
a young sprightly fellow, but the other was a 
huge, overgrown, old rat, and perfectly gray 
from snout to tail. Iwas curious to know the 
meaning of this, and having one barrel of my 
pistol loaded, I fired with so good an aim, that I 
cut off the tail of the leader close up to the body. 
He scampered off in a hurry, but the other 
came to a dead stop and on going up, I found 
him to be stone-blind. He was probably the pa- 
triarch of the tribe, and some one of his children 
had manifested his filial affection by thus taking 
the old fogy in tow! He was now provided with 
two tails, and taking hold of the foremost one, I 
led him into the house, and left him in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen where he stood till he starved 
to death. What do you think of that, steward ?” 

“ Dat ish a goot story, because it is drue. I 
always likes to hear a drae story; but come, let 
us go down mit the pantry and get something to 
trink. I got a shar of brandied peaches dar, and 
we vill trink te peaches and leave te brandy; 
vill you comes ?” 

“T sha’n’t refuse, Hans, but if you drink the 
peaches, I shall take the brandy ; heave ahead.” 
And the two proceeded to the pantry. The 
steward unsealed the jar of peaches, and half- 
filled two tumblers with the liquid which it con- 
tained. He was in the act of adding the sugar, 
when he heard what sounded like some living 
thing moving about among the boxes in the half- 
deck. Dropping his spoon, he exclaimed : 

“Vot ish dat? Don’t you hear him, sar? I 
think it vas the rats.” 

“ Yes, steward,” replied the mate, “ the rats 
are coming to take your old bread-locker by 
storm, so just mix that grog and then blow out 
the light, and we'll keep still and twig the 
moves.” 

The steward prepared the beverage, and hand- 
ing one tumbler to the mate, swallowed his own 
horn ata gulp, setting down the glass with a 
sigh because there was no more, or as if he would 
echo the words of the song : 

“© that a Dutchman’s draught might be, 
AS deep as the rolling Zuyuer Zee,” 

“ Ah, steward,” said the mate, as he sipped 
his brandy, “ water has been of great service to 
r navigation, I admit, but this is the stuff fora 
steady drink.” Atthis moment the sounds in 
the room were heard again. 
“ Douse the glim,” said the mate, and the 
steward put out the light. 
Stull the sounds kept coming nearer and near- 
er, and by-and-by a box was upset and fell with 
a crash of breaking glass. 
“ Steward !”” whispered the mate, “no rats, 
made all that noise, it comes from some anim 
of alarger growth, but let him look out for break 
ers where 1 am.” 
“QO, mein Gott, measter mate, vot kind of 
animale you tink him be? I am so much friy 
ened as I never vas.” And the steward’s 1 
fairly chattered. A 
“ Well, I expect it is old Davy Jones” 

P por 
for you, steward, but I advise you to me 
fate like a man. Die game anyhow.” 











“T tink it is der tuyvel. O dea, vail l 
do—vot shall I do, who vill te#© car¢ = 
Katrina if 1 vas die? O vot ##ll Tay” 

“Stop your gab, and s4°e the painbrace 
again, if you can’t keep 4P Your ourage #Y 


other way.” “i 





a , * dat ish best vay- 
“Yaw, zene Ig heara tae Rater to the 
For ® fall minut wn the steward’s throat. 

o's " Ftime the sounds in the room had 
an eS ‘as would be made by some one creep- 


pray? the pantry. At length they ceased 





mentors, as the mate had recommended. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he also set 
smash trap again. He felt that the result of 
these arrangements would finally decide the case 
of steward vs. rats, and that the rats must now 
“ cave in,” or life would be no longer desirable. 
At night, his excitement was too great to permit 
him to sleep, and as his friend the mate had the 
first watch, he resolved to remain with him on 
deck, and talk upon the all-absorbing subject of 
rats, till “ tired nature” should assert her claim 
to the “ sweet restorer.” 

The first dickey was a proficient in the noble 
and time-honored art of “drawing the long 
bow,” and finding in Hans an eager and cred- 
ulous listener, regaled him with many marvellous 
anecdotes. Among others, he related the follow- 











ing : 


? the slide-door. ‘The steward trembled ; the 
mate braced himself fur a spring. 
“ There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For # time.” 

The trap-door moved—it slid noiselessly open 
and a human figure crawled into the pantry. 

“Light up,” whispered the mate, as he th 
the slide behind the new comer, with his fo 
With trembling fingers the steward rubbe 
match and lighted the hanging lamp, more { 
half expecting that its blaze would display 
terrible figure of “der tuyvel,” with his / 
and tail, or the submarine monster, Davy 

“ Andrew!” exclaimed the mate, wil 
prise, as he recognized the young burglar 
here, is it possible ?” j 
“ Yes, sir, here I am, and no mistak 
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Andy, resolved to “cheek” it out, now that he | claimed I! 
was fairly discovered. with the: 
“ Gott in Himmel, Andee, das vas yout Vet “Oy 
for you vas comes in dis vay t” his victin 
© Because I couldn't get in any other way,” re | you.” 4 
plied the rogue, with admirable coolness. head, he 
« Vell, you raskil, vot for you comes at allt” | and pale: 
« O, now, you're too inquisitive, steward.” “ How 
“ Vell, L know what you comes, you comes to | perceive! 
steal away my wittles, and dat vas das verbrecken, the rope 
vot you calls one ting wicked very mooch. You | yard, an 
ish de rat vot do all de mischeef.” whose hy 
“ Hold on, steward,” interrupted Andy, “be | ing a fae 
careful what you say, or I'll have you arrested | ap. T! 
for defamation of character.” hanging © 
“I no understand dat daffy mashin mit karac- | harled »' 
ter, but I say you ish a tief und a raskil, by steward 
dunder.” themac| 
“ The pot calls the kettle black. I might call aug hte: 
you a rascal, a cut-throat, and all such things, bat The: 
I will only call yous Dutchman and thatembre- | dared ¥: 
ces the whole vocabulary of such terms,” soon fo 
During this conversation the mate had been wrath ; 
asilont listener, holding his sides to save himeelf | friends 
from bursting with internal laughter, but now he | Hans an 
felt it his duty to interfere. 
“Silence, Andrew. Now answer me traly, 
what are you here for?” 
“T'll be darned if I know, sir, but lot me ex- 40 
plain. You see, sir, 1 am a somnambulist—” 
« Yaw, so you ish,” interrupted the steward, The Sens: 
you ish von raskil somnambulish, and a tief, 
peside.” 
“ Avast jawing there, steward. Go on, Andy,” 
said the mate. pp 
“ As I was saying, sir, I have a habit of walk- ib 
ing in my sleep, and I sometimes get into places 7 > 
where I have no right te go, when I walk in the os Pe 
ht.” 3 
- I should judge so,” remarked the mate, i 
wri sccmns that I fell esleop om dat pene =. | 
half an hour ago. When I lay down I was q 
thirsty, and meant to get some water, but instead br 
of that, I fell asleep and dreamed that I was in . ' 
the midst of the great desert, and dying with oars 


thirst. By-and by, an Arab horseman passed by 








him mit the de jard-arm, I vould,” said the 
steward. 
“Well,” replied the mate, “he shall be hung 
if you say 0, to-morrow night, in the middle 
of the watch.” 
The steward was pacified with this assurance, 
hoping that the mate intended to tow Andy over- 
in a bowline, or some such thing as that, 

Per chee anosher owig ot the ponsh brandy, re- 
tired for the night. 
During the next day, Andy was sent to loose 
the main royal. ‘As be swung off from the head 
of the topmast rigging, and leisurely shinned up 
the to’gullant and royal backstays, the mate ob- 
1 him and called out: 
pany eee Andy, see if you can’t be as 
smart shinning, as you are playing rat; are 
mark which caused considerable wonderment 
among those who were not in the secret of the 
ntry operavons. 
rhe ss watch had the middle watch that 
night and Andy had the second look-out. i was 
his invariable custom to go to sleep on the look- 
out, and knowing this full well, the mate who 
was « perfect boy in his love for fan, resolved to 
have a little sport with him, and at the same 
time satisfy the steward, so as to prevent his re- 
porting the affair to the captain. 
‘As soon as Andy had fallen asleep on the 
windlass bitts, the mate went forward and let go 


urecas other end of the 
on the f tle, he unbent the 

bantline from the sail, ag ahr. eto 
it, and shipped it under Andy's arms. He 





called three or four men to get hold of the rope, 
and stand by to haul away, when he gave the 
word. In the meantime the steward had turned 
out and was standing on the forecastio by the 
side of the sleeping victim, waiting t witness 
his rapid ascent. 


and informed me that there was a cave at a little “Do 
distance in which I could find a spring of water, | If you 
and I started in the direction which he pointed | 4e of 
out. When I got to the half-deck, I thought it and-t 
was the cave and crept into it.” marr) 
« But how did you get the door open t” Jol, 
“| dreamed that I had a key that unlocked it, and p 
sir. Lcrept along till 1 got in here; and when a 
you lighted the lamp it awoke mo; that’s the ha 
whole story, sir.” ' 
“ But what in thunder was you going to do | Prop: 
with that bag?” asked the mate, choking down az. 
his laughter. raha 

“©, L was going to get a supply of water for : n, 
my companions, in that, sir.” rey 

“You had better put your head in it, after | Rat! 
spinning such a yarn as that; but clear out now, yh 
quick, vamose the ranche, and we'll settle this 
hereafter.” And Andy started with alacrity. _ 

“Take dat, you raskil,” exclaimed the stew- f 
ard, essaying to assist his progress with a kick in ;. 
the rear. But Andy was too quick for him, and we 
catching his hed foot, brought him into | 70 
a sitting posture instanter, and with @ force that rad 
made the dishes rattle. 

As the young thief made « hasty exit from the = 
forward cabin, the pantry echoed with the laugh- ms 
ter of the mate, no longer controllable, and the | ¥* 
maledictions of the steward, who still sat in the “a 
middle of the floor, looking wildly around him. 

At length both calmed down sufliciently to dis- ter 
cuss the matter, and the officer begged the stew- a 
ard to leave the boy to him and not say anything 

about the affair to the old man, promising that * 
he should be punished for his isdeeds ; 4 
he secretly enjoyed the affair too much to feel - 
angry towards Andy, and laughed again as he a 
thought of the rogue’s ready wit, and ingenuity om" 
in getting out of a scrape. 

wit an de cappen in dis ship, I vould hang r. 


~ aware smevooweeres £SHS8SIT 


« You hoist him two, tree feet higher, mate, 





and den stop. 





I vant to dalke mit him « 


lin staff in bis hand, which be had just draws 


from its place of concealment. 


“Sow you raskil, 1 poy you die way ex 
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*, that the “ At an early period of my life I lived in an 
s upon the | old house in the country, which was overrun 
rould push | with rats. So numerous were the vermin, that 
ud let the | the family were unable to keep anything eatable 
in the cellar, which was a source of serious in- 
ion of this | convenience. Various methods were resorted to 
is satisfac- | for the purpose of getting rid of the trouble- 
he shingle, | some creatures, but without much success. One 
1 excellent | day, as I was repairing my lines preparatory to 
aded upon | a fishing excursion, it occurred to me to try the 
y him that | experiment of angling for rats. And baiting my 
thilation of | hook with a piece of cheese, I procured a lan- 
l upon the | tern, stationed myself at a deep rat-hole in the 
have been | cellar, and dropped in my lines. I was reward- 
1 an angry | ed with a ‘ bite’ on the instant, and twitched up 
3 to | an enormous rat. I swung him up against the 
it the “tam | wall to quiet him, and continued the sport till I 
the pantry. | had piled up the carcasses of more than twenty 
@ repented | rats. For a week, I spent all my leisure time in 
‘ranged the | baiting rats, but I will venture to say that for 
absolutely | every one I killed, a score of strangers came to 
him indeed | the funeral. Some new mode of operation be- 
at the next | came necessary, and about this time some one 
the caput | informed me that the report of a fire-arm dis- 
But the | charged in the cellar, would drive them off and 
o true: I resolved to try the experiment. One evening 
a while the family were absent, I took a pistol into 
the cellar and fired it off. Scarcely had the 
t. “scoffed ” (a | echoes of the report died away, when myriad of 
om Andy’s | rats came forth from a hundred different holes, 
ness which | and made for the large door opening up into the 
his “deeds | yard, which I had taken the precaution to leave 
ssault upon | open. I ran up stairs and out into the yard to 
a8 before, a | see, by the moonlight, this vast army take up 
id when he | their line of march. Out they came in regular 
, instead of | ranks, keeping time like trained sold.ers, and for 
of the un- | half an hour, the procession moved on in solid 
must have | column. Behind the last rank, followed two 
ughed with | rats in single file, the hinder one having the end 
of the other’s tailin his mouth. The leader was 
\at is some | a young sprightly fellow, but the other was a 
me tell you, | huge, overgrown, old rat, and perfectly gray 
\ catch with | from snout to tail. Iwas curious to know the 
ur eye with- | meaning of this, and having one barrel of my 
said this, he | pistol loaded, I fired with so good an aim, that I 
he released | cut off the tail of the leader close up to the body. 
laid it care- | He scampered off in a hurry, but the other 
came to a dead stop and on going up, I found 
of mischief | him to be stone-blind. He was probably the pa- 
10 sophistry | triarch of the tribe, and some one of his children 
ited in pure | had manifested his filial affection by thus taking 
Chis was, to | the old fogy in tow! He was now provided with 
rge piece of | two tails, and taking hold of the foremost one, I 
‘ndicating to | led him into the house, and left him in the cor- 
contempt in | ner of the kitchen where he stood till he starved 
his contriv- | to death. What do you think of that, steward ?” 
-d upon this “ Dat ish a goot story, because it is drue. I 
ums of con- | always likes to hear a drae story; but come, let 
ion. He in- | us go down mit the pantry and get something to 
gerly await- | trink. I got a shar of brandied peaches dar, and 
this wicked 


‘v8 were de- | vill you comes ?” 


it when the “I sha’n’t refuse, Hans, but if you drink the 
ight “ vissel | peaches, I shall take the brandy ; heave ahead.” 
em to dofor | And the two proceeded to the pantry. The 
,» jokes and | steward unsealed the jar of peaches, and half- 
ed by—and | filled two tumblers with the liquid which it con- 


ates turned } tained. He was in the act of adding the sugar, 
,itmare as a | when he heard what sounded like some living 


thing moving about among the boxes in the half- 


scad, as the | deck. Dropping his spoon, he exclaimed : 


customary 


“Vot ish dat? Don’t you hear him, sar? I 


he steward | think it vas the rats.” 


of dead rats 


“Yes, steward,” replied the mate, “the rats 


m while he | are coming to take your old bread-locker by 
he hoped to | storm, so just mix that grog and then blow out 
ish to spare | the light, and we’ll keep still and twig the 
I scene, and | moves.” 


> convey an 


The steward prepared the beverage, and hand- 


,© and disap- | ing one tumbler to the mate, swallowed his own 
of the state | horn ata gulp, setting down the glass witha 


t, therefore, 


sigh because there was no more, or as if he would 


abor of pre- | echo the words of the song : 


1 poor Am- 
bis ae *O that a Dutchman’s draught might be, 
‘va AS deep as the rolling Zuyuer Zev.” 
ug appeal to 
This gent “ Ah, steward,” said the mate, as he sipped 


infested with | his brandy, “water has been of great service to 
vard’s pitiful | 2&Vigation, Tadmit, but this is the stuff fora 
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steady drink.” At this moment the sounds in 


st cunning of the room were heard again. 
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ity and per- | Steward put out the light. 


know of but 


Still the sounds kept coming nearer and near- 


ret a smooth | &t and by-and-by a box was upset and fell with 
five or six | # crash of breaking glass. 
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“Steward!” whispered the mate, “no rats 
made all that noise, it comes from some anim 


fairly chattered. 

“Well, I expect it is old Davy Jones Pp 

for you, steward, but I advise you to me’ 

fate like aman. Die game anyhow.” 

“Ttink itis der tuyvel. O dear, veal t 

do—vot shall I do, who vill tat@ care ™ 

Katrina if 1 vas die? © vot pttll Iq’ 
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usw te down the steward’s rent = 

Tn tha antime the sounds in the room had 
hen oe would be made by some one creep- 
ia vwards the pantry. At length they ceased 
«the slide-door. The steward trembled ; the 
mate braced himself fur a spring. 





There was silence deep as death, 
Aud the boldest held his breath, 
For # time.” 


The trap-door moved—it slid noiselessly open 
and a human figure crawled into the pantry. 

“Light up,” whispered the mate, as he sh 
the slide behind the new comer, with his fo 
With trembling fingers the steward rubbe 
match and lighted the hanging lamp, more ' 
half expecting that its blaze would display 
terrible figure of “der tuyvel,” with his ’ 
and tail, or the submarine monster, Davy 

“ Andrew!” exclaimed the mate, wil 
prise, as he recognized the young burglar 
here, is it possible ?” 





“ Yes, sir, here I am, and no mistake 
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Andy, resolved to “cheek” it out, now that he 
was fairly discovered. 

“ Gott in Himmel, Andee, das vas you? Vot 
for you vas comes in dis vay ?” 

“ Because I couldn’t get in any other way,” re- 
plied the rogue, with admirable coolness. 

“ Vell, you raskil, vot for you comes at all?” 

“ O, now, you're too inquisitive, steward.” 

“ Vell, I know what you comes, you comes to 
steal away my wittles, and dat vas das verbrechen, 
vot you calls one ting wicked very mooch. You 
ish de rat vot do all de mischeef.” 

“ Hold on, steward,” interrupted Andy, “be 
careful what you say, or I’ll have you arrested 
for defamation of character.” 

“TI no understand dat daffy mashin mit karac- 
ter, but I say you ish a tief und a raskil, by 
dunder.” 

“ The pot calls the kettle black. I might call 
you a rascal, a cut-throat, and all such things, but 
I will only call you a Dutchman and that embra- 
ces the whole vocabulary of such terms.” 

During this conversation the mate had been 
asilent listener, holding his sides to save himself 
from bursting with internal laughter, but now he 
felt it his duty to interfere. 

“Silence, Andrew. Now answer me truly, 
what are you here for ?” 

“ll be darned if I know, sir, but let me ex- 
plain. You see, sir, I am a somnambulist—” 

“Yaw, so you ish,” interrupted the steward, 
“you ish von raskil somnambulish, and a tief, 
peside.” 

“ Avast jawing there, steward. Go on, Andy,” 
said the mate. 

“ As I was saying, sir, I have a habit of walk- 
ing in my sleep, and I sometimes get into places 
where I have no right to go, when I walk in the 
night.” 

“TJ should judge so,” remarked the mate, 

drily. 
“Tt seems that I fell asleep on deck, about 
half an hour ago. When I lay down I was quite 
thirsty, and meant to get some water, but instead 
of that, I fell asleep and dreamed that I was in 
the midst of the great desert, and dying with 
thirst. By-and-by, an Arab horseman passed by 
and informed me that there was a cave at a little 
distance in which I could find a spring of water, 
and I started in the direction which he pointed 
out. When I got to the half-deck, I thought it 
was the cave and crept into it.” 

“ But how did you get the door open *” 

“J dreamed that I had a key that unlocked it, 
sir. I crept along till I got in here; and when 
you lighted the lamp it awoke me; that’s the 
whole story, sir.” 

« But what in thunder was you going to do 
with that bag?” asked the mate, choking down 
his laughter. 

“0, I was going to get a supply of water for 
my companions, in that, sir.” 

“You had better put your head in it, after 
spinning such a yarn as that; but clear out now, 
quick, vamose the ranche, and we'll settle this 
hereafter.” And Andy started with alacrity. 

“Take dat, you raskil,” exclaimed the stew- 
ard, essaying to assist his progress with a kick in 
the rear. But Andy was too quick for him, and 

hing his hed foot, brought him into 

a sitting posture instanter, and with a force that 
made the dishes rattle. 

As the young thief made a hasty exit from the 
forward cabin, the pantry echoed with the laugh- 
ter of the mate, no longer controllable, and the 
maledictions of the steward, who still sat in the 
middle of the floor, looking wildly around him. 
At length both calmed down sufficiently to dis- 
cuss the matter, and the officer begged the stew- 
ard to leave the boy to him and not say anything 
about the affair to the old man, promising that 
he should be punished for his misdeeds ; though 
he secretly enjoyed the affair too much to feel 
angry towards Andy, and laughed again as he 
thought of the rogue’s ready wit, and ingenuity 
in getting out of a scrape. 

“If I vas de cappen in dis ship, I vould hang 
him mit the de jard-arm, I vould,” said the 
steward. 

“ Well,” replied the mate, “he shall be hung 
if you say so, to-morrow night, in the middle 
of the watch.” 

The steward was pacified with this assurance, 
hoping that the mate intended to tow Andy over- 
board in a bowline, or some such thing as that, 
and after another swig at the peach brandy, re- 
tired for the night. 

During the next day, Andy was sent to loose 
the main royal. As he swung off from the head 
of the topmmast rigging, and leisurely shinned up 
the to’gallant and royal backstays, the mate ob- 
served him and called out: 

“Come, come, Andy, see if you can’t be as 
smart shinning, as you are playing rat ;” a re- 
mark which caused considerable wonderment 
among those who were not in the secret of the 
pantry operations. 

The port watch had the middle watch that 
night and Andy had the second look-out. It was 
his invariable custom to go to sleep on the look- 
out, and knowing this full well, the mate who 
was a perfect boy in his love for fun, resolved to 
have a little sport with him, and at the same 
time satisfy the steward, so as to prevent his re- 
porting the affair to the captain. 

As soon as Andy had fallen asleep on the 
windlass bitts, the mate went forward and let go 
one of the foresail buntlines. Stepping softly up 
on the forecastle, he unbent the other end of the 

buntline from the sail, tied a ranning bowline in 
it, and shipped it under Andy's arms. He then 
called three or four men to get hold of the rope, 
and stand by to haul away, when he gave the 
word. Inthe meantime the steward had turned 
out and was ding on the fi le by the 
side of the sleeping victim, waiting to witness 
his rapid ascent. 

“ You hoist him two, tree feet higher, mate, 
and den stop. I vant to dalks mit him a 
little.” 

Of course the sudden jerk with which Andy 
had been elevated three feet from the deck, had 
awakened him, and he looked down to see the 
steward standing beside him with a piece of rat- 
lin stuff in his hand, which he had just drawn 
from its place of concealment. 











claimed Hans, as he gave Andy a stinging stroke 
with the rope’s end.” 

“OQ, you miserable old doublehead !” yelled 
his victim. “If you do that again 1’ll murder 
you.” And making a dive at the steward’s 
head, he wound his fingers into the bushy hair, 
and pulled with all his strength. 

“Hoist away, lively,” cried the mate, who 
perceived how matters stood. “Run away with 
the rope.” And Andy was run up to the fore 
yard, amid the yells of the steward, a handful of 
whose hair he had carried up with him, by keep- 
ing a fast hold of it, while the men hoisted him 
up. The buntline was made and Andy left 
hanging for an hour at the fore yard, where he 
hurled all sorts of verbal abuse at the groaning 
steward, while the mate and the watch threw 
themselves -on the deck, and shouted with 
laughter. 

The matter ended here. Andy never again 
dared venture into the pantry, clandestinely, but 
soon found means to appease the steward’s 
wrath ; and before the end of the passage, the 
friendship which had formerly existed between 
Hans and the boys was fully restored. 





[Written for The Flag ofour Union.] 


JOHN BASHFLOWER: 
—oR,— 


The Sensitive Man and the Deaf and Dumb Lady. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Joun BasurLrower was the sensitive man 

who is to do the heroic for this story. He was a 
very sensitive man, sensitive and susceptible, 

and a much more bashful and modest man than 

you would be likely to meet in a long day’s 

walk. Atthe age of twenty-eight, Mr. Bash- 

flower—rash Bashflower !—feit that he could not 

only support but endure a wife; and moreover, 

feeling a decided inclination that way, he consult- 
ed his old friend, Peter Crabrose, a sour old 

Bachelor of fifty years’ standing ; and Crabrose 

told him not to do it. 

“Don’t do it, John,” said he, “ don’t venture. 

If you do, you'll get out of your depth. You 

are of too fine-spun a material to stand the wear- 
and-tear of married life, and if you happen to 

marry a scold, good by to you!” 

John bade good-by to him ; and went right off 
and married Lucy Lingo. He had long set his 

heart upon Lucy, and love invariably goes it 

blind. Lucy liked him well enough as far as she 

had seen of him, and liked his little comfortable 

property, too. But a month had not passed be- 
fore Lucy found that John always snored when 

he slept; and John found that whenever any- 

thing annoyed Lucy, she was a terrible scold. 

Frequent quarrels brought them to an agreement. 

Rather than hear him snore, she agreed to run 

off and let him get a divorce in due time. 

Acting upon this plan, within a few years, sensi- 

tive John Bashflower found himself a single man, 

and took up his quarters in an elegant fashion- 

able boarding-house. 

“ What a pity I snore!” mournfully reflected 

John Bashflower, as he sat alone in his room the 
second day after entering that house, an un- 
doubled man. He had not felt so gloomy before, 
because, though he had not seen his late wife 
since their separation, he had still felt that she 
was his wife—that he had a wife somewhere ; 
but now, divorce had operated upon him after 
the long separation, like the death of a friend af- 
ter a long sickness; the last tie was sundered, 
and there he sat, a | , single, itive, 
bashful man, among entire strangers. 

“What a pity Isnored! What a pity she 
didn’t sleep sounder! What a pity she had such 
a temper ; for if it hadn’t been for that, perhaps 
she would have grinned and borne it. ForI 
didn’t do anything but snore. None of your 
manly vices about me. I challenge the world to 
prove a peccadillo against me! One peccadillo ! 
I cha—” 

But he stopped challenging, for there was no- 
body present to hear or bear a challenge. He 
was alone; though he almost thought the great 
gaudy sunflower in the centre of the back of the 
easy-chair opposite him was criticizing his 
thoughts and laughing at his grief. This un- 
easy idea induced him to change his seat, sit in 
the easy-chair, and bump his head spitefully 
against the sunflower. 

“J wonder,” he continued, in his gloomy med- 
itations, “if the ladies and gentlemen in this 
house are aware of my sad history. Just as like- 
ly as not. No doubt some of them saw my di- 
vorce in the paper. I wonder what they think 
of it. I wonder what they think was the cause 
of my wife running off? But she didn’t exactly 
run off. It might be called walking off, for she 
took her time about it. I remember how care- 
fully I helped pack her things. No, she didn’t 
run off, and that’s one satisfaction. But this 
aint exactly the cheese, Mr. John Bashflower, 
for you to be living in this single way. If you 
had never been married, you would have missed 
nothing. Butas you have been married, and 

are now single, you feel that there is a void to 
be filled ; an aching heart that vainly beats for a 
responsive throb ; though, t6 tell the truth, your 
ears are no longer tormented with reproaches. 
But what is scolding, after all, to solitude * 





‘ Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than iive in this horrible place.’ 

O poor Robinson Crusoe! And upon the whole, 
John Bashflower, do you think it woulda’t be a 
good idea for you to get married again, if there 
are any women to be found who are snore-proof ? 
I think I could stand scolding better now than I 
used to. I’m more seasoned. And yet—” 
And as he thought of the blood-enraging scold- 
ings he used to get, he closed his eyes and shud- 
dered. And yet even while his eyes were shut, 
the sweet vision of the beautiful young lady down 
stairs floated through his fancy, and he opened 
his optics with a thrill of admiration, and mur- 
mured, in ecstatic awe : 
“They called her Miss Harmonia Dumbelle.” 
The truth was that Miss Harmonia Dumbelle was 
a sweet creature. Bashflower had remarked how 
particularly still and modest she appeared. And 





cian nose; such glossy hair; such a feminine 
forehead ; such an elegant, light, graceful figure ; 
and such well-shaped hands, «rms and bust, that 
John Bashflower wondered that a woman like 
her had not been married long before. She ap- 
peared about twenty now. 

“ Perhaps she has been married and her hus- 
band is dead or run off, and that makes her say 
so little and folks call her a miss. I’ve got my 
eye on that young woman, and I’m determined 
to find out. Nobody seems to beau her round 
much.” 

But though thus bold in his own room, Mr. 
Bashflower found his enthusiasm dampen when 
he met Miss Harmonia Dumbelle at the supper- 
table. How lovely she looked! How sheepish he 
felt ! 

“ How dare I,” thought he, “I, a second-hand 
man, think of her, a first-hand—that is to say, a 
lovely miss? Preposterous!”” And the thought 
that possibly every one at table had heard of his 
misfortune and despised him, made his cheeks 
crimson and his hand shake. 

While endeavoring to hide his shame in a 
teacup, he looked slily over the rim at Miss 
Dumbelle, and noticed, to his surprise, that she 
was smiling at the gentleman opposite to her, 
and making signs to him with her fingers ! 
“Tll-bred! Is it possible ?” thought Bashflow- 
er. ‘“ Dumb-show at table! She must be very 
familiar with that person. But where is her 
politeness? Does she know no better, or did 
she think nobody else saw her making those un- 
couth finger gymnastics? But I saw her with 
my eye. Now, there! She is at it again; now 
she looks at me; and now—now he replies in 
the same way. She smiles. He smiles. Now, 
what does all that mean? OQ, but she’s a sly, 
artful creature, after all; and yet she looks so de- 
mure, as if she was afraid to speak above a whis- 
per. Still water runs deep. Now I know what 
it’s all for. She means me! They are both 
talking about my affair, with their fingers. Well, 
that is mean, and saucy, too.” 

In a great flurry, Bashflower rose and left the 
table; but feeling that he must not immure him- 
self in his own apartment, or the boarders might 
think he felt ashamed of his bad luck, he repaired 
to the parlor and took a seat at the window. 
Soon after, several others entered the room, 
luding Miss Dumbelle, who sat placidly down 
and actually began to hold a dumb-show conver- 
sation with all the others, who replied in the 
same way, and occasionally looked at him and 
laughed. 

“I don’t want, to be too precipitate in any 
opinion I may form,” he reflected, big drops of 
perspiration standing on his brow; “but I, 
really, I consider this one of the most outrage- 
ous specimens of leagued impertinence that I ever 
met with among well-bred people. I think I can 
see to the bottom of this. I think I can see 
through that Miss Dumbelle. She is a mischief 
maker, and her beauty has given her such an in- 
fluence over the rest, that she can say and do 
what she pleases, and make them believe what 
she pleases. doubt 8 ‘as heard about me, 
takes a dislike te me, and if’ determined to crush 
me down. Bug I wont le crushed down, even 
if she is a beauty. I’ll go and speak to the land- 
lady and put a stop to it at once.” 

And in a high pucker he left the parlor, sought 
the landlady, and begged a few moments’ con- 
versation with her, as he had quite a story to 
tell. His serious look alarmed her. 

“Some dreadful calamity has befallen you! 
What can it be, for pity’s sake ?” 

“ Alas! madam, I suppose you know my 
story.” 

“ Good gracious ! No!” replied she, flinching 
away, suspiciously, fearing that he might be a 
fugitive from justice, or had just done something 
disreputable, and might do it again and disgrace 
her house. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam, pray don’t,” en- 
treated Bashflower. “Iam perfectly harmless, 
and have always been. Always mean tobe. I 
supposed that you might have heard of my 
divorce.” 

“No, indeed! I took you for a single gentle- 
man. “ You said you were.” 

“ And so I am, ma’am,” returned he, meekly, 
with folded hands, in sign of innocence. “ But 
once I was plural.” 

“ And pray what did you do to your wife that 
caused her to get a divorce ?” asked the hostess, 
eyeing him sharply. 

“Nothing, ma’am, only I snored !—I speak 
this confidentially.” 

“ And did she get a divorce for that ?” inquired 
the landlady, with a smile. 

“No, madam. She didn’t get it. Z got it. 
She couldn’t rest. We disagreed, and she then 
agreed to run away, and I was lately divorced. 
It is an unhappy state of things, my dear madam, 
but I don’t see that I should be despised or in- 
sulted for it.” 

“Surely not. But has anybody offended you 
in this house, about the matter ?”’ 
“ Unfortunately, yes; or, thatis to say, I think 
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“ And who, pray, and how ?” 
Bashflower then related what had passed at the 
table and in the parlor, and reiterated his con- 
viction that offence was intended. The hostess 
heard him calmly but smilingly through, and at 
the close was unable to repress a loud laugh. 
“Tam astonished!” he exclaimed, coloring 
deeply. ‘“ And do you laugh at me, too ?” 
“Only at your singular mistake, believe me. 
That young lady is dumb, Mr. Bashflower. Never 
spoke a word in her life !” 
John Bashflower opened his eyes, nostrils and 
mouth at this announcement, and held up his 
hands, the picture of agreeable astonishment. 
“You don’t say so! That beautiful young 
lady dumb! What a pity!” 
“ And of course it is a duty as well as a pleas- 
ure for all who can, to converse with her in the 
language of signs. Do you understand them ?” 
“Nota sign. In fact I feel very insignificant, 
after this explanation, indeed, madam.” 
“You should learn the language, it is easy, 
and you will find her to be as beautiful in mind 
as in person. She is highly educated, and very 
lligent, amiable and good.” 





lieved Bashflower, at parting, and hastening to 
his chamber he muttered : 

“She is dumb. Can’t scold. What a wife 
she'd make !” 

“ On this hint,” he determined to speak at the 
earliest convenient opportunity, finding upon in- 
quiry that she had no particular lover, as far as 
heard from. But Mr. John Bashflower was still 
laboring under as egregious a mistake as before. 
He utterly forgot or never knew of that sad con- 
comitant, deafness, in those who are born dumb. 
“If IL cannot understand her language, she 
can mine,” thought he; “and to possess such a 
divinity I would sacrifice anything but life, yes, 
even if she had the tongue and temper of my 
first wife.” 

Good fortune on the following evening gave 
him the occasion he sought. They sat alone in 
the parlor, and as this was the first time when 
they had sat vis-a-vis, to his delight she opened 
the interview, by asking him digitally if he could 
respond in that fashion. Sympathetically, he 
imitated her motions with his fingers, and replied 
with a smile : 

“No, Miss Dambelle, for I suppose from your 
expression that you ask me if I understand your 
special alphabet—I do not ; but permit me to say, 
and believe me on the honor of a gentleman, that 
I am purely and thoroughly sincere, that there 
is an alphabet of the heart which is more readily + 
understood by us all, and which reaches the 
mind better through the ear than the eye; and 
in its language, let me this instant declare that I 
love you—love you !—and dare hope that I may 
not be considered unworthy a return!” 

Here was a sudden declaration which aston- 
ished the sensitive Bashflower himself; and as 
he afterwards said, his fingers quiddled so ner- 
vously while he spoke, that Miss Dumbelle mis- 
took some of the motions for alphabetical signs, 
and was much puzzled to construe what he was 
trying to say. Of course she heard not a word, 
and told him with her fingers she could not un- 
derstand his style of letters. 

“She looks in doubt,” thought Bashflower. 
“Let me see. I forgot to offer her my hand and 
my fortune. What a blunder. Of course she 
would not accept my love without my hand aud 
fortune.” 

So placing his hand upon his heart, he went 
down upon his knees before her, and exclaimed : 
“ And here, dear Miss Dumbelle, I offer you 
my hand and fortune!” 

But it so chanced that John Bashflower’s knees 
struck the flour with such awkward violence, 
that he came near fainting with the pain ; and 
the contortions of his face just then were of such 
a ludicrous character, that Miss Dumbelle in- 
dulged her risibilities to a very unceremonious 
degree. She hopped up, clapped her hands and 
danced about like a child, her amazement at his 
posture completely absorbed in her mirth at his 
grotesque scowl. Pain and mortification made 
John Bashflower very angry, just then. He 
started up quicker than he had gone down. The 
sudden reverse from hope to shame, from respect 
to ridicule, was too mach for his temper. He 
frowned. 

“Do you make fun of me, miss? Youshould 
not despise my sudden love, even if it is mis- 
placed. I felt that 1 was not unworthy of you, 
or I should not thus precipitately have placed 
myself in your power. You may regret this un- 
becoming merriment, at some time when you 
are less deaf to the pleadings of some less honest 
suitor !” 

His looks alarmed her. She saw there was 
some mistake, and would have offered him a slate 
and pencil ; but her fear induced her to ring the 
bell, and soon the landlady appeared, and ina 
few q d ding all, explained all, 
happily to the and mirthfal of all 
three; and having the second time been the 
means of setting matters right between Mr. Bash- 
flower and Miss Dumbelle, with delicate percep- 
tion she left them alone—with the slate. 

How many times that slate was covered with 
writing by them, or what that writing was, be- 
fore they separated for the night, Mr. John Bash- 
flower has never unfolded to his most intimate 
acquaintances ; but I have it from a confidential 
female friend of Mrs. Harmonia Bashflower— 
who told her, under a solemn promise never to 
disclose it to any one—that they continued writ- 
ing and rubbing out, writing and rubbing out, 
for at least four hours after the landlady left the 
room. The interchange of confidence must of 
course have been highly satisfactory to both, for 
the twain were united on the following Sabbath. 

There is no happier couple than the Bashflow- 
ers. John says his adorable wife can neither 
scold him nor hear him snore! ‘They have been 
married a year, and are happy, and expect to be 
happier every year. 











THE USES OF GAS. 


It is calculated that the sum paid for gas in Eng- 
land amounts to $25,000,000 a year. Large as 
this disbursement is, it should be noted that 
the quantity of gas in domestic consumption in 
England is very small. Not one house in 30,000 
burns gas for home use, as we do in this country. 
Gas is there consumed by street lamps, in public 
establish ts, in wareh , in shops, and in 
hotels, inns and public houses, but scarcely at 
all in private houses. The le, taking them 
generally, are afraid of it. They look upon a gas- 
meter as a sort of infernal machine, which, with- 
out notice, may take it into its head to explode. 
‘They are afraid of escapes of gas, and asphyxia 
from its deleterious qualities, if spontaneous com- 
bustion does not take place. ‘They are afraid, 
moreover, of allowing their domestics to turn the 
gas off or on. The result, as we have said, is 
that gas is used very little in private houses in 
the “old country.” —Philadelphia Press 








STAMMERING. 


Stammering may depend on various causes. 
It may be attributed to partial paralysis of the 
lingual muscles, or it may be the mere result of 
indecision of utterance, caused by timidity, or a 
torpid flow of ideas. A stroug will is generally 
efficient in curing stammering arising from ail 
causes but the first. Many persons, who natur- 
ally stammer in speaking their own language, 
speak foreign languages coherently enough, thus 
proving that careful reflection on the suljject of 
conversation, will generally conquer the impedi- 
ment. It isalso by no means untrequent to find 
persons who can sing fluently, thoayh their con- 
versation is labored and intermittent as the flow 











“Now you raskil, I pay you dis way !” ex- 


she had such a fine pink oval face; such a Gre- 


“ Not the remotest doubt of it,” replied the re- 


of water from a bottle —Medical Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND AUTUMN FORESTS. 


The scenery, houses and good roads round 

Boston give it more the appearance of England 

than any place we saw in the United States ; and 

we often wished the leaves in autumn would re- 

main on our trees as they do in America. The 

variety of trees in the United States is very great ; 

it is said that there are no less than forty-four 

species of oak. The most valuable is the ever- 

green live oak (quercus sempervirens), of which 

the best grows near the seacoast in Louisiana, 

Georgia, and Florida, and is particularly vala- 

able for ship-building, by reason of its extreme 

hardness and its imperishable nature. It is so 

heavy that it will sink in water. We noticed 

two kinds of birch which appeared to have larger 

leaves than ours. Walnut trees are all called 

hickories, although there are ten distinct species. 

The hemlock, whose foliage is like the yew tree, 

and the cypress, are abundant. The Georgia 

pitch-pine, which grows from fifty to seventy 

feet in height, is called by a variety of names ; it 

is a very valuable tree, and is very abundant on 

the edge of swamps, in what are called “ pine 

barrens ;” but the two trees which added so 

much beauty and brilliancy to the Indian sum- 

mer in the American forests, by the variety of 

their autumnal tints, are two species of maple. 

The sap of both of these is used in making sugar, 

and particularly the sugar or rock maple (acer 

saccharinus), Whose leaves in the autumn tura 

scarlet, red, and purple; the other is the white 

maple, which turns first yellow and then red. 

The forest and mountain scenery of America, 

daring the autumn, is gorgeous and magnificent, 

and the sky so cloudless, that it is worth going 

thousands of miles*to enjoy the sight ; added to 

this, the climate at this season is delightful, so 

ditterent from the days in autuma on our island, 

where the leaves fall almost before they change 

their color, and lie in heaps under the almost 

leafless trees, or are whirled round and round 

by the cold wind that blows among the trees, 

every blast shortening the existence of their fad- 

ing beauties into their annual death. We have 

frequently seen miles and miles of forest, with 

mountains in the background, all thickly clad in 

their dress of variegated hues, from the 

darkest to the lightest color; trees that looked 

as if made of pure gold, every leaf of a bright 

golden tint; others with their golden leaves 
tinged with red, and here and there a tree with 

its upper branches of the brightest scarlet, and 

lower limbs clothed with purple and yellow, be- 
side another that appeared in all the glory of 
spring, and casting a dark and heavy shadow 
over trees whose leaves are delicately shaded 
from green to yellow and amber, and from yel- 
low two every shade of red, intermixed with trees 
of brightest red, and also the sugar maple, on 
whose luxuriant leaves might be seen, painted 
by the hand of nature, every variety of purple, 
blending into green, red, and the brightest scar- 
let; sometimes all the varieties of color on al- 
most every leaf; at other places in patches of 
green, brown, red purple and scarlet; and there 
was also the graceful birch, whose drooping 
branches bent low to kiss the waters of the lake 
which lay in tranquil beauty at the foot of high 
mountains rising in the background, clad almost 
to their summits in a glorious vesture of many 
colors. The effect is even more impressive at 
sunset than when seen in the full glare of day ; 
the departing sun throws a halo of crimson light 
over the scene, gilding the highest peak of the 
mountains, and pouring a flood of misty light 
upon land and water, illuminating and burnish- 
ing each leaf of the mighty forest with a still 
more brilliant color, till he disappears, leaving a 
refulgence which remains till the last lingering 
light of day.—American Photographs. 


Housetwife’s Department. 


‘ (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Cure for Sprains. 

In the Paris hospitals a treatment is practised that is 
found most suctersret + « freanent accident, and whieh 
can be applied by the most inexperienced. the anne 
is sprained, for instance, let the operator hold the foot in 
his hands, with the thumbs meeting on the swollen part. 
These, having been previously greased, are pressed suc- 
cessively with increasing force on the injured and painful 
spot for about a quarter of an hour. This application 
being repeated several times, will, in the course of a day, 
enable the patient to walk, when other means would have 
failed to relieve him. 


To boil Eggs. 

To try the freshness of eggs, put them intoa pan of 
cold water; those that sink are the best. Always let the 
water boil before putting the eggs in. Three minutes will 
boil them soft; four minutes the whites will be complete- 
ly done ; and in six minutes they will be sufficiently hard 
for garnishing salads and dishes requiring them. 














Scouring Knives. 

A small clean potato, with the end cut off, is a very 
convenient method of applying brick-dust to knives, keep- 
ing it about the right moisture, while the juice of the 
potato assists in removing stains from the surface. A 
better polish can be got by this method than by any 
other, and with less labor. 





To broil Ham. 

Cut the slices very thin, for which you must have « 
sharp knife; pare off the rind; lay them on the gridiron 
over hot coals. Do not leave them # moment, as they 
must be almost immediately turned, and will need atten- 
tion to keep the edges from burning. Two minutes will 
broil them 


Tomato Honey. 

Cut sound ripe tomatoes in slices. and press the juice 
through a cloth. To each pint of the liquid add one pint 
of sugar, and boil the whole until of the consistency of 
honey, removing the scum as it rises. It may be flavored 
with lemon or other extract, to suit the taste. 





Corn Oysters. 

Grate young sweet corn into a dish, and to a pint add 
one egg well beaten, a small teacup of flour, half a gill of 
cream, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix it well together. 
Fry it exactly like oysters, dropping it into the fat by 
spoonfuls about the size of an oyster. 





Penetration of the Sun’s Rays. 

If one ounce of gum tragacanth, in the white of sx 
eggs well beaten, be applied to a window, it will prevent 
the rays of the sun from penetrating. 





To boil Pears. 

Pare them only, and put them in a preserving-kettle; 
throw sugar over them, and cover them with boiling 
water, then boil until tender. 





To perfume Linen. 

Rose leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to s powder, 
mace scraped; mix them together, and put the composi- 
tion into little bags 





To stew Pears. 

Pare and quarter them, and fill an earthen jar; pour 
over a little water, sugar as you choose, and bake « long 
time 


Sponge Cake. 
Ten eggs, & pound of sugar, and three and « half 
pounds of flour will, if put together, make a sponge cake 





Coffee Roasted. 

Coffee should not be burned, bat roasted, if it be desir- 
able to enjoy its aroma 
Moths. 

Mask, camphor and tobacco wil) prevent the ravages of 





moths among clothing. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOUTHERN CLIMES. 





ae 
BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 
were 


How sweetly ring in Memory’s ear 
Those silvery tones that gently fell 
Across the beauteous moonlit bays 
Of southern climes! I love so well 
To wander back beyond the storm, 
And bring again those melting strains, 
Though weary is the way, and long— 
Yet will I seek those wild refrains. 


Fond are the dreams that linger still 
Of southern skies!—and where the sea 
Sweeps gaily toward each vine-clad hill, 
There would my heart in freedom be, 
And drink the quivering peals that fell 
From light guitar and silvery bell : 
Their echoes, from each blooming shore, 
Repeating still the music o’er. : 





THE SUN TYRANNIZES OVER TROPICAL MAN. 
The parent sun himself 
Seems o’er this world of slaves to Wh, 
And with oppressive ray the roseate b! 
Of beauty biasting, gives the gloomy yy 
And featu go ry worse, to Spe deeds, 
jealousy, biind rage, and fell revenge, 
Their forvid Coane fires. Love dwells not there! 
The soft regard, the tenderness 
The heart-shed tear, the ineffable delight 
Of sweet humanity, these court the beam 
Of milder climes—in selfish, fierce desire, 
Aad the wild fury of voluptuous sense, 
There lost. very brute creation there 
This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fire. 
THOMPSOX. 





THE FAREWELL. 
Passion-pale they met 
And greeted ; hands in hands, and eye to eye, 
Low on the border of her couch they sat 
yey and staring. It was their last hour— 
A madness of farewells.—Tsnnrson. 


MEMORY. 


She was the form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight, 
And rose where'er I turned my eye— 
The morning star of memory.—Braron. 


A Bubble of the Blue Main, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
ROUND THE HORN: 
—OR,— 
GOLD-SEEKERS AFLOAT. 








BY CAPTAIN F. ALCORN. 


Tue spring of 1850 found me unemployed, 
for a wonder, when, being somewhat ennuied, I 
resolved on a ramble through New England, and 
packing a few “traps” for the journey, vacated 
my quarters in the Pavilion Hotel, one fine 
morning about the first of May, and an hour 
later was whirling towards the Pine Tree State, 
at a rate which eclipsed the speed of our fastest 
clippers. 

On the evening of the second day from Bos- 
ton, I booked my name on the register of the 
Knox House, Bangor, where I founda circle of 
social guests, whose conviviality won me to a de- 
termination to remain their companion for at 
least a week. Having formed this resolution, I 
applied to mine host for a formal introduction to 
the coterie, and having obtained it, applied my- 
self to the task of making a favorable impression 
mpon my new acquaintances, in which I suc- 
ceeded so well, that, ere I was aware, I found 
myself the lion of the party. 

The permanent guests at the Knox House 
were about sixteen in number, the majority being 
young men, who, as I soon learned from their 
conversation, were inoculated with the “ Cali- 
fornia fever,” as it was aptly termed, and had 
resigned all business, awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to set out for the vast gold fields of the 
Pacific coast. 

As my readers are aware, transmission to Cal- 
ifornia, at that period, cost the emigrant, in eight 
cases out of ten, a larger fortune than awaited 
him in the famed El Dorado; and to the ruling 
of such high rates was the delay of my friends 
attributable. Indeed, they were seriously con- 
sidering the feasibility of the overland route, in 
preference to the usual road to the Pacific, when 
I joined them; but I had not been in their 
society many days, when they besieged me to ac- 
cept command of an old barque which was 
offered for sale, and which they assured me they 
would purchase, if I would consent to become 
their pilot round Cape Horn. 

I refused, for a time, on the plea of the vessel’s 
unseaworthiness ; but they were importunate, 
and in addition to thet ig inducements they 
held out, assured me they would spare no outlay 
to render the vessel equal to the tug and strain 
she must experience in a winter passage round 
the Horn. On that condition, I consented; 
when they clubbed and purchased her at a very 
low rate, and removing their “traps” to the 
cabin and forecastle, installed me in 

Twenty-four hours after taking possession, we 
were under weigh for Boston, where I had the 
vessel taken on the marine railway, examined, 
her bottom stripped, repaired and re-coppered, 








but little better—the whole duty falling upon the 
mate’s shoulders and my own, and rendering us 
heartily sick of the voyage ere it was scarce 
begun. 

But more genial weather, and the rapid recov- 
ery of our messmates, soon restored our usual 

ion, when I da 

course of drill, by which I hoped to render my 
crew equal to the trying tasks which would be 
necessarily imposed upon them while doubling 
the cape. For a short time, the plan ded 





water. An hour later, all hands were employed 
pounding the ice off the braces and pouring hot 
water on the brace-blocks, in which task we per- 
severed for an hour, when we had the lower and 
topsail yards in working trim, and were enabled 
to wear ship. 

When fairly to on the starboard tack, I mus- 
tered the neophytes, and, in a few words, con- 
veyed an intimation of the course I intended to 
pursue with regard to them, and then dismissing 





admirably; but its novelty soon wore off, and 
being sailors only because it suited their fancy, 
and saved them a few dollars, my neophytes soon 
abandoned all practice save that absolutely nec- 
essary for the management of the vessel. 

We seemed to be special favorites of fortune 
for six weeks after the cessation of the gale 
above mentioned, being blessed with leading or 
fair winds during the entire period, at the close 
of which we made Cape Frio, and next day an- 
chored in Rio harbor, where my crew—being 
masters all—must needs remain a week to study 
the character of the Brazilians. I prayed they 
might prolong their stay a month, as every hour 
spent there brought the southern winter so much 
nearer its close, when we hoped to escape some 
of the perils which otherwise must menace us off 
the “ Cape of Storms.” 

Seamen were a drug in Rio at the time, scores 
being not only willing, but very eager to work 
their passage to San Francisco; and becoming 
aware of the fact, I again proposed the shipment 
of afew on whom I might depend, when the 
services of thorough-bred seamen should prove 
necessary. It was useless, however. My own- 
ers had brought the vessel to Rio, and they could 
discover no reason why they should not be 
equally fortunate to the end of the voyage; so I 
gave up the point, and prepared for the accom- 
plishment of the almost superhuman task which 
I was well assured was in store for me. 

We sailed from Rio on the ninth day of Jaly, 
and on the twenty-fifth made the East Falklands 
at daybreak, when the wind heading us off to- 
wards the land, I tacked ship to the eastward 
and stood off till noon, when a violent storm set 
in—attended with sleet—and lasting five days, it 
drove us to the northward and westward so far, 
that I became apprehensive of making a land- 
fall, which would be anything but desirable. 
But the gale broke in time to avert the catas- 
trophe, and when the weather cleared up, we 
were enabled to take a fresh departure from the 
land, Cape Blanco being in sight and less than 
two leagues distant on our starboard quarter. 

Three days later, we made the Falklands a 
second time; and running between the east and 
west islands, bore up for the cape with the wind 
from northwest. The wind continued steady for 
several days; but encountering a heavy head 
sea, our progress was but slow until we made 
Staten Land, when the wind veered to west- 

h , and freshened to a strong gale. 

The previous storm had tried the messmates 
rather severely—in several instances surpassing 
their powers of endurance. But that storm, se- 
vere as it was, was but a summer squall com- 
pared to that which now burst upon us with all 
the fury so peculiar to that latitude. The gale 
commenced at ten in the morning, and at four in 
the afternoon we had the barque under goose- 
winged main-topsail and a fore-storm-staysail, 
which latter I would gladly have taken in, if 
possible; but the change of wind had brought 
us colder weather, which congealed the spray al- 
most as fast as it touched our top-hamper, ren- 
dering every spar, block and rope immovable. 

I had hove to on the larboard tack, on which 
we lay three days, making a dead drift to east- 
southeast, when falling in with ice in large quan- 
tities, I resolved to try our fortune on the other 
tack. As usual, the most trying duties had fallen 
on Howard’s—the mate’s—shoulders and my 
own throughout the previous portion of the 
gale; and resolved that my neophyte crew 
should come in for a fair share, I sought the 
cabin, in which the majority were clustered 
round the cabin stove, or stowed in their bunks, 
from which they greeted me with the usual— 
“ How now, captain—what’s the prospect ?” 

“A poor one, I must say, and rendered still 
darker by your inactivity, gentlemen. Come, 
rouse out! I require your aid to wear ship.” 

“Why, what’s up, captain?’ demanded 
several. 

“Weare drifting into too cold a climate— 
that’s all; and I want her bows pointed toa 
warmer one ?” 

“But wont we be running away from Cape 
Horn ?” demanded the eldest of the party. 

“ Not a whit faster, if so fast as we are now. 
But confound it—that aint the question! We 
shall be fast in the ice, or stove by some of these 
icebergs, before twenty-four hours. Look ye, my 
lads ! it’s about time you turned out to take your 
share. The mate and I have stood it about as 
long as we can. Aid we must have; and since 
you would supply the place of seamen, you must 
expect to do their duty.” 

“Aint we doing it, captain?” demanded one, 








and her top-sides re-caulked, when a dozen coils 
of new running gear, with a coat of fresh paint, 
effected such a decided change in her appearance, 
that her former owners would probably have 
overlooked her a dozen times, if searching 
among the shipping for their former property. 

Lying on for freight, we soon had a full cargo, 
when I strove to persuade my owners to ship a 
mate and two or three seamen, if no more. To 
the first measure, they consented; but I urged 
the latter in vain. 

“ There are fourteen of us,” said they; “and 
if we can’t do as much, and as well as any crew 
the vessel ever carried, we'll give up at once.” 

Finding expostulation in vain, I resolved to 


evincing anger. 

“How? By cooping yourselves up by a fire 
when you should be on deck? and, in addition 
to that neglect, rendering yourselves unequal to 
the hardships which we must encounter before 
we reach the Pacific? If that’s a seaman’s 
duty, I guess I’ll undertake it for a time—for I’m 
blessed if I have not experienced fatigue enough 
for the last few days!” 

“No more than you're paid for, I guess,” 
sneered a tall, rather verdant ‘‘ Oldtowner.” 

“No more then I'm paid for, you miserable 
.} Alnht Sad I , angrily. i Do you 
mean to insinuate that I agreed to carry this old 
hulk to California alone? But this is no time for 








make the best of it; and choosing the best 
officer I could obtain among those who offered 
their services, we cast off from Lewis Wharf, 
and taking steam down the harbor, proceeded to 
sea on the twenty-second day of May. 

When three days out, we experienced a heavy 
easterly gale which lasted forty-eight hours, but 
which we fortunately weathered without damage 
to the vessel—although the majority of our 
would-be sailors were non est, and the remainder 





gling, men. The barque must be got on 
the other | tack, and that speedily; after which, 
you must evince more readi to 

hardships than you have hitherto done, or I shall 
bear up for the nearest port, and leave you to 
shift for yourselves.” 

This threat silenced them, when they made 
some show of moving ; whereupon I returned to 
the maindeck, and pausing at the galley, in which 
one of their number was endeavoring to cook a 
supper, ordered him to fill the coppers with sea- 








the starboard watch, repaired to my state-room to 
changé my frozen clothing and obtain some rest. 
Bat I had scarce stretched myself in my bunk, 
when a loud altercation on the main deck, with 
the sound of a scuffle, caused me to hurry to the 
scene, where I found Howard struggling with 
two of his watch, who were evidently too much 
for him; while the remainder, with one excep- 
tion, remained inactive—but evidently gratified 
spectators. 

“Just in time, captain!” exclaimed the mate, 
as I tripped up the heels of one of his antag- 
onists, and by a sudden blow under the ear, 
stretched the other at his feet. “I’m blowed if 
I wouldn’st sooner handle a dozen sailors, than 
one owner. What’s to be done with the beggars, 
anyway? They’re bound to be skippers, at all 
hazards—” 

“Let them discover their mistake!” was my 
brief resp when, add g them, I added : 
“This nonsense must cease! ’Tis true, I de- 
rived my authority from you, and to you I must 
resign it—but only when this vessel is safely 
moored in harbor. You have taken the position 
of seamen, and until they are no longer neces- 
sary, must perform such duties as are required of 
you. Remember I am not your servant, al- 
though in your employ, but as much your cap- 
tain as if you received a seaman’s wages, and 
had signed the usual shipping papers. Remem- 
ber, also, ye are every one amenable to the law 
for all acts of insubordination and mutiny—ay, 
as much so as if you were the most insignificant 
sailors that ever manned a main brace. For 
your own sakes, let us have no more of this. 
Hitherto, we have suffered patiently; but pa- 
tience has become a crime. In order to succeed 
in the object for which we are here, a change is 
necessary ; and if you persist in opposing that 
change, there remains but one course to pursue. 
I trust to your good sense and due deliberation 
upon our position, for an escape from the painful 
and dire necessity of adopting it; but, let me 
add, a single repetition of the scene I have just 
witnessed, and the guilty party goes into irons, 
while I shall seize upon the first favorable mo- 
ment to shape a course for Rio.” 

“ Well, I suppose we must obey you, captain,” 
said one of the most sensible of the watch. 
“ But hang it all! the mate needn’t give himself 
such airs! He tried to keep Hall and Rider 
from going into the cabin, and in my humble 
opinion, that’s going a little too far.” 

“Not a whit, Barry. You know you've all 
been in the cabin three-fourths of the time you 
should have been on xleck, since the commence- 
ment of the gale ; apd in order as such neglect 





of your duty as men, if not y, interests as 
owners, should cease, I was obli to give or- 
ders which Mr. Howard was only obeying to the 
letter, when he vetoed their desertion of their 

"had 

“T have only to say I submit to your decision, 
Captain A.,” rejoined Barry. “ But I must add 
that I think it’s pretty sharp discipline to 
enforce.” 

“Yet only necessary, under the circum- 
stances,” I resumed. “I trust you know me 
well enough to believe I would be the last man 
to advocate or adopt harsh measures, if they 
were not absolutely necessary to our joint 
safety.” 

“T believe it—and hang me if I don’t support 
you at all hazards! Sailors must expect sailors’ 


” 

And the generous fellow, fully awake to the 
peculiar responsibilities hed to his d 
position, turned away, and seizing upon the main 
brace, began to coil it on its belaying-pin, while 
the remainder of the watch distributed them- 
selves in various parts of the vessel, and follow- 
ing his example, began to clear the deck up. 

They held a consultation during the last dog- 
watch that night, which resulted, as their subse- 
quent conduct proved, in a resolution to ac- 
knowledge and bow to our authority—a course 
which rendered my peculiar position less trying, 
and inspired me with sanguine hopes of a suc- 
cessful termination of the passage. 

On the twelfth day of the gale, I deemed it 
expedient to wear ship to the southward again ; 
for, although surrounded with ice, I had no de- 
sire to increase our distance from the cape in a 
wrong directi So, ing all hands, we 
repeated the pounding process, and after a few 
hours’ labor, got her round. 

Towards noon of the next day, the gale began 
to abate and the weather moderate, when we 
hastened to relieve our top-hamper of its icy 
coat, and, as soon as was practicable, made sail. 
The gale was succeeded by a strong northerly 
wind, to which I carried all the canvass our 
spars would bear, and though obliged to let 
everything go “by the run,” perhaps half a 
dozen times in a watch, I persisted in the 
measure to which alone I could hope for a speedy 
passage round. 

The twenty-fourth day of August dawned, 
threaterting a renewal of the gale from the 
southwest; but as my observation on the pre- 
vious day placed the vessel thirty miles to the 

d of the | de of Cape Horn, and 
our course subsequently being northerly, I expe- 
rienced but little uneasiness—holding myself 
ready to take advantage of the earlizst change, 
to haul the barque’s head to the northward and 
escape from the ice-covered ocean and frosty atmo- 
sphere in which we had been so long imprisoned. 

Our wind failed us during the forenoon, and 
in the afternoon ceased altogether, a heavy swell 
heaving up from the southwest, on which the 
barque rode so uneasily that I became apprehen- 
sive for the safety of our light spars, and ordered 
them to be struck—a task which was accom- 
plished only by indomitable perseverance on the 
part of the mate, who was obliged to lay aloft 
himself, unrig each yard, replace the tie with 
























the yard-rope, and steady the spar in its descent. 
It was nearly four bells in the dog-wateh when 
the task was concluded; and supper being an- 
nounced, the mate and I repaired to the cabin to 
partake of the meal, but had scarce commenced 
operations, when we were thrown from our seats 
and precipitated into the starboard state-rooms, 
amid the wreck of pantry stores and steward’s 
ware which had graced the table. 

A moment sufficed to assure me that the 
barque was on her beam-ends, hopelessly ; when 
endeavoring to clamber up her deck towards the 
cabin entrance, I was met by a resistless volume 
of brine which poured through the door-way and 
almost filled the cabin in a minute, washing me 
back into the state-room at first, and a 
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later raising me to a level with the entrance, 
when I crawled along on the bulkshead which 
separated the main cabin from the state-rooms, 
until I gained the outer door, when I was obliged 
to pause until I could grasp some of the gear, 
pendant from the weather-rail, by which to 
steady my ascent. 

Howard was close behind me, and reached the 
rail as soon as myself, where we were met by the 
powerful pressure of the gale, which had burst 
on our devoted barque in the form of a white 
squall, without the slightest warning. 

Of the neophytes, but three were visible through 
the driving snow ; and one of these was clinging 
to the mizzen-mast, with both arms and legs, in 
such @ manner, and with such apparent tenacity, 
that I could not repress a smile. But there was 
no time either fur mirth or to search for the 
missing ; so crawling along the weather-rail to 
the mizzen-rigging, 1 hove down the coil of the 
mizzen-staysail-halyards, shouting to the fellow 
to secure himself, and then hastily severing one 
part of the lanyard of each shroud, had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the mast go by the board, be- 
ing one important step towards securing the 
safety of the hull and the lives of the survivors. 

Howard, in the interim, was effecting a like 
task in the waist, relieving the hull of the pres- 
sure of the mainmast and its broad sheets of can- 
vass, but a moment after the mizzen had fallen. 
But the sacrifice proved inetfectual ; when, being 
still anxious to reserve the foremast, I joined the 
mate, and suggested an attempt to relieve her by 
cutting away the headsails. That task was 
effected with difficulty, when she righted slowly 
a few streaks and aguin hung, betraying the fact 
that the cargo had shifted. 

There was no help for it; and aware that we 
must abandon her, if we desired to escape her 
fate, I bade the mate muster all the men he 
could find, and endeavor to launch our only boat, 
while I returned to the cabin to secure the chro- 
nometer, a sextant, and a few other articles abso- 
lutely necessary in the navigation of the little 
craft. 

I was absent but a few minutes, and on my re- 
turn, found eight of our quondam farmers clus- 
tered round Howard, who was vainly endeavor- 
ing to impress upon them the necessity of instant 
action. As well might he have preached prompti- 
tude to the inmates of a barn-yard. The position 
in which they found themselves so suddenly, was 
so unexpected and appalling, that they were ren- 
dered powerless ; observing which, I sprang into 
the boat, and aided by the mate, prepared her 
for launching, when, at his suggestion, we cut all 
the gear, stays and shrouds which confined the 
mizzen-mast alongside the barque, and having 
seen it fairly adrift, returned to the boat, into 
which we urged the panic-stricken remnant of 
our crew, when we lowered away, and taking our 
places in the boat, shoved off and hauled up to 
the wreck of the mizzen-mast, by which I was 
resolved to lie until death or succor came, or till 
more tranquil weather warranted an attempt to 
reach the land. 

The snow had ceased to drive, when we aban- 
doned the barque ; but the squall had only given 
place to a furious gale, which continued to lash 
the ocean into foam around onr frail craft, and 
our late vessel, which sank within an hour, leay- 
ing us hanging by a single line to that driving 
spar—our only protection against the fury of the 
gale. All night we lay by it—and such a night! 
Heaven preserve me from its like again! Try- 
ing a8 was my position, and dark as was the 
prospect, both were rendered more so by the de- 
spair of the wretched gold-seekers, who rendered 
the scene hideous by their self-reproaches and 
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“What will the ladies do?” asks the Albany Knicker~ 
bocker. The alarming pews bas been received from 
Frauce that the Empress Seeseke etientene her hoops, 
and is about introducing tgut sleeves. As this hemi- 
grein is entirely ruled in matters of dress by France, it 

is certain that in a short time we shail have @ revulsion 
in dress. Bailoon agg will go out, and gored skirts 

come in; and as tor the hvops, we rattan oues will be 
given to the Union Benevolent Association for firewood 
for the use of the poor—waile the steel vnes will be beaten 
into pioughshares and pruning-hooks, for the use of dis- 
tresseu ugriculturists 


The disposition to go outside of thie qeipel the toplen to 
preach upon, aud to bring all sorts of secular subjects 


Kev. Edmund Massey, a Londou clergy man, who 

ppl nee tanh densa ctl ted +22, as the title-page 

eXpresses it, “ Aguiust the dangerous aud siuful practice 

of invculation!”* ‘I'he text is taken from Jub 2: i—"* do 

Satan went forth frum tne presence of the Lord, and 

eos vob with sore boils, from the sole of his foot unto 
cro 


Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabeth, after having 
enjoyed her ey # favor several years, lost it in the 
fouowing mau — As he was waikiug in the garden of 
the palace aeer | the queen 5 window, sue asked ul, in a 
jocuiar pepe *Wuat does a man teink wheu he 
thinkiug of notning?’’—' Upon & womans promise,” he 
Tepiied. ‘* Well done, cousin!” said Elizabeth. Some 
time after we solicited the houor of a ro mig haga remind 
ed the queen tuat she had promised to ui. ** ‘true,’ 
said she, * but that was a wouan’s promise.” 


Enter, a large Mts. man, wth 0 8 cowhide. “Ts the 


editor 1u?—"* Yes." —* Yes.””—** | have 

to settie Mad you. na Mwell (editor draws a pistol), 6 
on.’—" 1 have taken your paper @ year.”— 

(capping the panto ) “An artacie in Senn dast ph : + 


us (editor cucks the pistol) convinced me tuat you need- 
ea 1 deny your rights te give it; sherefure, please 
be cautious, sir.’—** Give you wnat!’—" A turaching.’? 
“Why, no, my dear sir, 1 came to pay my subscription 
in advance. ” Of sourse no furtuer disturbance was made, 


A traveller, stopping at one of the hotels in Minnesota, 
recently, saw the puruse ‘* Fried Water Chickens ”’ on the 
dinuer bili of fare. Desiring to know what tunis ee 
roe sent fur a dish of water chickens. ‘They came, 
ure enough lovked yp A much like the smaliest and 
whitest of tried spring chickens. He tried thew, found 
them excelient, reooeumegded them to the rest of his 
party, lauies aud ali. Ail who tried them liked them 
wonderfully ; aud se nearly ail of them became /rog-eaters 
almost without knowing it. 


Shakspeare may now be seen in a variety of shapes at 
some Of the Parisian theatres; but by far the most amus- 
ing is & represvutation of ** Hamlet” at the ** im perial.’? 
Que of tue scenes is reully laughable. ** Hamiet”’ ap- 
pears with an uro, which is supposed to contain the ashes 
Of bis tatuer, walks about the stage woelully with it un- 
der bis aru, and then placing if upon a tabie, falls te 
blubbering over it like # schouiboy, exclaiming, in dele- 
ful accents, ** O, mon pere ese saeeie cata 


The hype noo notes Pie passed between two (now) 


bee an pe :--Send mea dollar. Yours, B——. 

“». 3 —On second thoughts, make it two.” 

To which his friend replied : 

“ Dear B.:—I have but one dollar in the world. 
“Yours, W—. 

“ P. 8.—On second thoughts, I want that tor dinner.’’ 





“*T can tell you how to save that horse,” said a darkey 
to a man who was looking very earnestly to the skeleton 
of « horse attached to @ vehicie heavily loaded with oys- 


ters. 
** Will you?—say on.” 
“Why, just slip him away while the crows are at 
1? 


A countrified a stepped in a village store, and asked 
the clerk for some steel peus. The cierk produced the 
desired article, when the Sastomat excisimed 

** Hallo, wictes, these here pens aint mo ‘count. Jone 
look how al the piuts is split open!” 

‘They never 

A late celebrated judge, who stooped very much when 
be had @ stone thrown at hia: oue day, which for- 

over him without —— him. Turning 
bs > hie Trieud, be remarked, “ Had 1 been an upright 
judge, that wr: have caused my death !’? 


DANN ee eet 


There was as much truth as wit in the old writer, who 
said that ‘ the woman of extraordinary beauty, who bas 
also sufficient intellect to render her of an ide; 
ene Steen ae be ne ale to assume the quilis of the 

if-det 





lamentations. 

Day dawned, at length—dark and dismal, ’tis 
true, but disclosing to our anxious gaze a iarge 
ship, under balance-reefed canvass, steering a 
course which must eventually bring her close 
aboard, if not within what would have been 
hailing distance in an ordinary breeze. She was 
less than a mile distant, when first discovered, 
but had lessened that distance to at least one- 
fourth ere her people descried us, when “ round- 
ing to,” they launched a life-boat to our rescue, 
rightly judging that we could not reach them in 
our own frail craft. 

The ship proved to be the John Bertram, of 
New York, and in charge of a whole-souled 
sailor, who bade us all a hearty welcome, of 
which his subsequent courtesy afforded incon- 
testable evidence, up to the hour of our debark- 
ation in the golden city of the West, when I 
vowed most solemnly that I never would trust 
myself afloat again with a party of gold-seekers, 
even if I lived to attain the age of Methusaleh. 





HOW TO PLEASE IN COMPANY. 


The true act of being agreeable, is to appear 
well pleased with all ae company, and rather to 
seem well entertained with them. A man thus 
disposed, may not have much learning, nor any 
wit; but if he has common sense, and something 
friendly i in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s 
minds more than the brightest parts without this 
disposition ; aud when a man of such a turn 
cumes to old age, he is almost sure to be treated 
with respect. it is true, indeed, that we should 
not dissemble and flatier in company; but a man 
may be very agreeable, in strict consistency with 
truth and sincerity, oes a eae silence, where 
he cannot concur, and by a pleasing assent 
where he can. Nuw and then we meet with a 
person so exactly formed to please, that he will 
gain upon every une that hears or beholds him ; 
this disposition is nut merely the gift of nature, 
but frequently the effect of much knowledge of 
the world, and a command over the passsions.— 
Spectator. 


~~ 


A dictum of Washington Irving’s, which will apply 
years heuce as well as now :—** in all ages tue gentle sex 
have gre @ disposition to infringe a little upon the 
laws of decorum, in order to betray & lurking beauty, or 
an innocent love of finery.” 





A friend of ours says that he has been without 
so long, that his head aches ‘ready to spiit’’ when he 
tries to recollect how a silver dollar looks. He says the 
notion that * we live in a world of change,” is a great 
fallacy. 


The Buffalo Express hopes that the title of Mr. Swin- 
ton’s new work, * Kambies among Words,’’ is not copy- 
righted, since it belongs, in justice, to half the books 
written now-a-days. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly Paper 
after thirteen years y and 

has becomes“ household word ” from Maine eo Californie 
sladdening the fireside of rich and we aod 
sountry, all over the wide extent the’ Unised Be a: 
canes ® & weekly visitor to every American home. 


be ee paper as any father, ethesiad 
‘riend would introduce to the family ‘aeda. 








eighteen years of editorial ex 2 

(> It contains in its large, weil filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages mot one vulgar word or line 

(Om It numbers among its reguiar contributors the 
beat male and female writers in the country. 


pice, happy 
cr Sot ee those Gasene chat hes he years been so 
popalar a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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